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Editorial 


Language Mindedness 


The other animals have crude, though sometimes subtle, means of 
communication. Man has language. He was not given language, not 
even a word. His vocabulary, and the rules for its use, he has de- 
veloped to defeat the great silence and isolation that otherwise would 
hem him in. The desire for a language and the ability to achieve it are 
surely not less than a divine gift. It is the encourager and preserver of 
greatness. It awards permanency to the noble thoughts of an instant. 
It carries the ringing voices of a day on along the corridors of the 
generations. 


Language then is not cheap, and it belittles the one who uses it 
cheaply. It can be made offensively prim, as can most good things. 
The sloven, the undisciplined, the flippant can leave it coarsened. 


One enters college and pays his money for whatever understanding 
it may develop within him, for whatever power it may give him to per- 
form, for whatever sensitivity to fitness and beauty it may help him to 
create. Language is the major means for reaching these goals. It is the 
foundation stone of the universe of the mind. The demands of physics, 
or physical education, or school administration are as imperative and 
exacting in language as they would be iu English literature. 


Low language never ascends to high thoughts. 
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SYMPOSIUM 


Written to be Read 


The essays which follow were composed by young graduate students 
currently enroute to the Master’s degree at George Peabody College 
For Teachers. Most of them have never taught, but are planning to 
begin that assignment in the fall. Each graduated recently, and with 
distinction, from the college named. The space for this symposium was 
offered them in the belief that they had something worthwhile to say, 
and would find professional profit in saying it. 


THE Epiror 


A Note of Speculation 


I am to be a teacher of school music. Long before entering college, 
my training began with many years of lessons, participation in musical 
organizations, and endless (or so it seemed) hours of practicing. For 
nearly five years I have studied and practiced, preparing myself in 
colleges for the task I shall undertake. Now the time has almost come 
for me to enter the teaching profession; and I am afraid. I have been 
skeptical before. I have also been discouraged—there were times when 
that note wouldn’t come out sounding the right way no matter how hard 
I tried, times when my fingers couldn’t quite keep up with the monot- 
onous clicks of the metronome, times when I couldn’t work out the 
harmonization of a melody, times when Gregorian chants seemed too 
far removed from my musical experiences to be interesting. Disheart- 
ened I have been; but never so apprehensive of the future as I am now. 

I see myself next September, teaching in a school, possibly not only 
the high school students, but also the ones in elementary school. I see 
many problems I may have to face. There may be elementary teachers 
who do not feel adequately trained for integrating music into their daily 
plans. And my schedule permits me to go to each of their rooms only 
once a week! There may be secondary teachers who think entirely too 
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much emphasis is placed upon musical organizations. Why, they say, 
have a band, chorus, and orchestra? Or school administrators who do 
not understand many of my problems. To them music is a frill, an extra, 
something to be added after all the “academic” subjects are arranged. 
There may be times when students’ being excused from chorus periods— 
after all, that period isn’t really a subject and they aren’t getting credit 
for taking it anyway—for annual pictures, tests to be made up, foot- 
ball practice for that very important game, and numerous other odds 
and ends, leave too few people to sing. 

Very likely, there will be pressures from the community. “Have a 
Christmas cantata; the whole town looks forward to that.” “The teacher 
last year gave an operetta. Aren’t you going to give one?” “By all 
means our children must participate in state contests. We want to show 
Nearbyville that we can earn a high rating too.” Although I would 
really like to do these things, I feel so inadequate in attempting them. 
In addition to my own feelings, I realize that there are some of my 
best students whose only transportation is the school bus which leaves 15 
minutes after school is dismissed. How is it possible to attempt these 
things, all of which would be beneficial! 


Many problems bother me; but the one thing which distresses me is 
seeing the really talented students who have to be taught all that they 
learn by rote because there is not time for the adequate teaching of 
music fundamentals. Prospective music majors, some of these students 
will probably “flunk out” when they study music in college. 


A dismal picture? Yes, but not an impossible one. Inadequate as 
my background has been there are many things which I remember about 
my music training through the public schools which make me want to 
teach music. In the first grade we learned a song about George Wash- 
ington. I can recall it now, and I wonder why. It is not great music; 
it would probably not even be considered “good” by people who are 
judges of music. I remember in junior high school, the first time I sang 
‘in “parts” and the thrill of making harmony. About high school, there 
are many things to remember. There was the participation in state 
festivals and contests, in some of which we got superior ratings, and in 
some of which we didn’t. There were also those high moments of sing- 
ing with an all-state chorus. Not only do I remember the ditties from 
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Gilbert and Sullivan operas, but also the value of co-operating, the 
discipline of having to learn one’s part in order that the total production 
would be a success, and the feeling of belonging to a performing organi- 
zation and of contributing to its success—all this I remember. 

Remembering these things which were very important and are still 
important to me, I stand by my decision to teach music so that other 
students might have similar happy experiences. Satis N. Coleman has 
aptly expressed the same feeling in these words: 


“The modern educator realizes that those things which affect the child’s 
attitude toward music study are the most important factors in his musical 
development; that the child’s attitude toward music and music study, is :the 
powerful pulling or pushing force that will either build or thwart his musical 
development.” 


As a teacher I hope that I may contribute to the development of those _ 
attitudes. shit 
—Sa.y Jo BookHarpT 
Columbia College 
Columbia, S.C. 


Y 


Where Is the Individual? 


The social studies teacher in the American school system faces a grave 
responsibility. He must share the task of training the leaders of the 
nation, but too often he provides an environment where conformity is, a 
necessity. 


In his famous essay, On Liberty, John Stuart Mill says, “A general 
State education is a mere contrivance for molding people to be exactly 
like one another; and as the mold in which it casts them is that which 
pleases the predominant power in the government, whether this be a 
monarch, a priesthood, an aristocracy, or the majority of the existing 
generation in proportion as it is efficient and successful, it establishes a 
despotism over the mind, leading by natural tendency to one over the 
body.” If these words cannot make us aware of our present predica- 
ment, then perhaps we deserve the fate of extreme uniformity. 

It is a known fact that in many classrooms teachers regard their views 
as inviolable. In such a situation, students soon learn that no difference 
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of opinion will be respected, and that to “make the grade” they must 
agree. In the same essay, Mill says, “Persons of genius, it is true, are, 
and are always likely to be, a small minority; but in order to have them, 
it is necessary to preserve the soil in which they grow. Genius can only 
breathe freely in an atmosphere of freedom.” How can we say we are 
providing such an atmosphere when we know such conditions, as de- 
scribed above, exist in our schools? 

To provide an environment where differences of opinion are re- 
spected, it is necessary for a teacher to stress individual interpretations 
of experience. The teacher has met his obligations when he lays a 
foundation for problem analysis through resort to fact seeking, logic, 
and reason. It is in the process of self-analysis of experience that the 
germ of creativity and individuality is formed. 

As a student teacher, I found that no experiences aroused greater 
interests among students than those in which they were given problems 
of contemporary history and asked to formulate their own solutions. The 
results, even on a junior high school level were gratifying and quenched 
any fears that they lacked independent thought. I have emphasized the 
importance of the teacher laying groundwork for analysis and problem 
solving, but the danger comes when too much time is spent on process 
and methodology and too little time remains for evaluations, discussions, 
and the individual resolution of issues. 

Each teacher in his own classroom must become aware of his respon- 
sibility in providing an environment where creative thought is not 
stifled. Only then can we truthfully say that we are providing the soil 
in which individuals can grow. 

—Svue SYLER 
Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas 


Teaching a Living Language 


The importance of adequate communication is recognized and empha- 
sized in American education. At least three years of English courses, 
including intensive grammar study are required for all high school 
graduates, those in the vocational studies as well as the college prepara- 
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tory group. A certain proficiency in writing and speaking is necessary 
for success in almost every high school course. Yet many young 
Americans are graduating without the abjlity to write an intelligible 
sentence or express a coherent thought. The responsibility for the 
teaching of grammar and its usage falls quite naturally on the high 
school English teacher. She must accept the challenge to make her 
teaching more effective. She must find a way to give her students an 
understanding of what standard English is, and lead them to a realiza- 
tion of its importance to their lives. 


Too many teachers of grammar have lost sight of their goal in their 
concentration on the means for reaching it. The pedantic presentation of 
rules and the inevitable exercises to impress them on young minds are 
the usual practices of many modern English teachers. Students are 
taught to use words they have never heard for reasons that mean nothing 
to them. The aspect of constant change in the American language is 
hidden as much as possible, and students are made to conform in 
English class to manners of expression often totally foreign to their 
natural or environmental habits. The functional varieties of standard 
speech are ignored, and deviations from the rules, no matter what the — 
reasons for them, are condemned. Naturally, in such situations gram- 
mar is a dull, uninteresting subject which has no connection with life 
outside the schoolroom. 


The modern English teacher must admit the facts: her students do 
not say “It is I,” and they do use “who” in the objective case. These are 
not tragic facts. American English is still changing, and will continue 
to do so for many years, no matter how many rules are created in the 
attempt to make it static. 


High school students today pride themselves on being modern; they 
despise the old and value the new. Facts are important to them, but 
rules make them rebellious. The modern English teacher must bring 
the study of grammar out of its eighteenth-century context and put it 
on a twentieth-century plane. If students are shown the function of a 
comma, they will understand how to use it. If they are given the facts 
behind pronoun reference and verb agreement, they will become con- 
scious of their own usage. If they are shown the “why” of the grammar 
rules, then the “how” will be meaningful to them. The study of gram- 
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mar will then cease to be a dull necessity and will become an important 
reality in their world. 
—BarBARA FRYE 
King College, Bristol, Tennessee 


Literary Ry ers 


Teacher, housemaid, nurse, reader, book lover—which of these shall 
it be? Miss Jones, the high school librarian, must be all of these. She 
not only keeps study hall but her daily range of activities includes a very 
wide variety of tasks. Where most teachers may be circumscribed by 
one field Miss Jones has to know how to dabble in all of the fields of 
knowledge. Because her role in the school curriculum ties all of the 
parts together into one package, she must know a little bit about every- 
thing. She is the very center of the cog (library) with the classrooms 
and classroom teachers forming spokes on the wheel of the school 
curriculum. 

Miss Jones, as I see her, is a linker of books with people. She not 
only does the file-clerk type of work involved in classifying and cata- 
loging books and non-book materials but also is the person who attempts 
to discover which materials the teachers are going to need for their 
classes and have them ready even before the teacher requests them. 
Because she knows that Mary’s secret desire is to have nice clothes with 
only a very small allowance, Miss Jones provides the books that will 
tell Mary how. Johnny has a date with Sue for the junior-senior banquet 
which is the biggest social event of the year and is scared to death for 
fear he'll use the wrong spoon, so the right book on teen-age etiquette 
is slipped to him—or left where he can not help but find it. The Miss 
Joneses forecast when the first snow fall is coming and dust off all of the 
books on snowflakes for the first grade at that propitious moment. The 
Miss Joneses of our school libraries are alert to all possibilities for 
potential library usage and strive to get the right books to the right 
people at the right time. The books are not merely “story books’ used 
for only leisure time but the magic keys that open doors in all fields. 

Of course you can’t solve everyone’s problems completely by giving 
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them books to read. The librarian, knowing this, acts accordingly. Take 
the case of Janie for instance. She was one of the chubby, freckled, blue 
eyed, seventh grade student assistants in my library. Janie was one 
of those people who are always almost afraid of their own shadows, but 
who want desperately to excel in something. To the librarian she was 
someone who needed help. So one day Janie was allowed to letter with 
the electric stylus on a not too valuable book. After much painstaking 
effort and an almost-burned finger Janie—and the librarian—found that 
she had a natural knack for printing and could letter better than most 
librarians. After this, in the library at least, Janie was a changed in- 
dividual because she had found something that she could do. There 
are of course countless other cases of the librarian’s helping a student 
find himself by finding something at which he could excel. 

Because she does these things, the librarian is very much more than 
a glorified file clerk and wielder of a big stick. She is a warm, friendly, 
and very human person who knows how to match books with people, 
help people solve their problems, and is a doctor who uses “a book 
as a literary prescription put up for the benefit of someone who needs 
it.” 

—JeaN MarTHA BROUILLETTE 
Louisiana State University 


The Eternal Triangle 


Let the artist pause in his search for beauty to look into the world 
of science. He might find a portion of what he seeks. Let the scientist 
look up from his test tubes or his mathematical tables long enough to 
drift into an understanding of the dream world of the painter, the 
musician, or the poet. 

More today than any other time, we hear the artist apologizing for 
the scientific daze in which we live. My question is this: “Why apolo- 
gize?” This world would crumble and die without the scientist’s prob- 
ing mind. But what of the nourishment of man’s soul? The orderly 
scientific method may solve many problems, and yet the quiet beauty of 
a song might be more satisfying to some. No algebraic equation has 
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been found for happiness. This brings us to the triangle. Science, art, 
and you. You, the teacher. How can one who uses only the scientific 
method prove the existence of God? How can one who lives only in an 
esthetic dream world fill out an income tax return? Which side will 
you take? Of course no one lives wholly in either world. But when the 
artist refuses to accept the age of machines and the scientist refuses to 
tolerate the feelings of the artist, each are treading on dangerous ground. 

The plea to the man of art is to stop emphasizing the lack of feeling 
in our scientific world and try to see some beauty in the great steps that 
have been taken in making our world a better one. The plea to the 
scientist is to step out of the shell in which he has confined himself and 
look around him. There is no need for the man of science to defend his 
position, but there is need for a more liberal understanding of the 
artist’s method of searching for truth. The plea to you is to show the 
value of both sides to those who are intrusted to your care. The value 
of education lies in the way a student is guided in his search for 
truth. Be it the trisection of an angle or the meaning of Shakespeare, the 
teacher is his guide. 

Let each return to his own world, the scientist and the artist, search- 
ing for truths in his individual way. So that he will not become alone in 
his “ivory tower,” may he learn tolerance and respect for thoughts 
that are not like his own. 

To assure a train of reaching its destination two parallel tracks are 
required. One rail would not offer the balance needed to make the 
train run smoothly. For a world that runs smoothly both tracks are 
needed. The mathematician tells us that even parallels meet at a point 
in infinity. 

—Faye HENpRIXx 
Birmingham-Southern College 


What Good Is Art? 


What good is Art? This was the first question shot at me when being 
interviewed for student teaching and is one the supervisor said we will 
be confronted with all during teaching. Many people believe that all 
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the Art Program is for is to play and have fun or they may have no 
idea at all concerning the function of the program. Art teachers must 
continually strive to show others how well Art Education fulfills many 
of the worthy objectives of General Educatjon. Art and Craft courses 
may help develop in the student an appreciation of good materials, 
design, and workmanship. If you will just stop a minute and take a look 
around you, you will see art everywhere—in nature, in architecture, in 
home furnishings, in commerce. But do you actually know whether 
the design on yc :+ t' wile dress is good design, whether your leather 
billfold is an ey::«ole 0: good material and workmanship, or whether 
the reproduction .§ +. living room wall is a product of French Im- 
pressionism or Modern Surrealism? Through instruction in Art a 
student should learn the answers to these questions and many others. 
Thus another objective is reached, that of promoting the understanding 
of the relation of industry to everyday living. In craft classes a student 
learns some of the actual processes of media such as leather, ceramics, 
textile decoration, and printing, and the importance of combining utility 
with appropriate and good design. 


Educators also wish to provide creative and stimulative experiences. 
No field is any more stimulating and creative than the Arts. Nothing 
is more thrilling and satisfying creatively than to feel a clay object 
take form in your hands. A sense of accomplishment which is vital 
in the psychological growth of a person may be found by this means. 
Social appreciation and acceptance of responsibility may be developed 
in the art room. Cooperation between the teacher and fellow students is 
an important element in the successful operation of the class. Individual 
responsibility is placed on the student in the proper use and care of ma- 
terials and equipment. 


Many times pupils who do not succeed in other courses are placed 
in art courses. From this action, the general public receives the im- 
pression that this department is just the “dump heap” for dumb pupils. 
But they fail to realize how important a role the Arts can play in the 
lives of these individuals. For example, they may find here abilities 
and talents which they can develop and use as vocations and avocations, 
just as may students termed “bright.” The role of Art and the “excep- 
tional child,” the mentally or physically handicapped or the excep- 
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tionally bright student, is a topic for discussion in itself. 

These are just a few of the arguments for the worth of Art Education. 
But from these you can see that Art is truly a very enjoyable, satisfying, 
and valuable part of a school’s curriculum. 

—RAacHEL GOBBEL 
Southwestern at Memphis 


Why Shakespeare? 


“Students, your assignment for tomorrow is to start reading Macbeth. 
We will be focusing our attention on this play for the next two and one 
half weeks, and at the end of that time I will expect you to write one 
hundred lines of the play for me.” 

A friend recently told me about an assignment of this kind which she 
had encountered in high school. She proceeded to elaborate on her 
disgust for Shakespeare as a result of memorizing what she considered 
to be one hundred meaningless lines and listening each day to the 
teacher’s reading the play aloud. 

The description of this drab experience caused me to start thinking 
seriously about what my objectives concerning the teaching of Shake- 
speare would be. I immediately realized that I would not be justified 
in using my time or that of my students if the experience could not be 
an enjoyable and meaningful one for both of us. As a result I started 
to consider the question, “Exactly what does Shakespeare have to offer 
to high school English students today?” 

Time, mumbers, and prestige, the three heralds of authority, are dom- 
inate in any consideration of Shakespeare. His works have stayed in 
existence since they were written in the Renaissance, are the source 
of more common quotations than anything except the Bible, and are 
ranked among the greatest literature of all times by the leading literary 
men of the day. These facts alone, however, will not lessen the drudgery 
of long memorization. There must be something more. 

Alfred North Whitehead, the noted mathematician, educator, and 
philosopher, once said, “Literature only exists to express and develop 
that imaginative world which is our life, the kingdom which is within 
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us.” To me, the literature of Shakespeare forms a great reservoir from 
which both student and teacher can draw in the process of developing 
the “kingdom within.” Because it has come to us from the Sixteenth 
Century, it can serve as a link connecting the present with the past and 
thus give new meaning to everyday situations. Shakespeare distinctly 
portrays social and political situations which have comparisons and 
parallels in human nature and political situations of the present. 

The fact that the lines of Shakespeare are much quoted can become 
pleasant reality as students discover the original source of statements 
such as, “Parting is such sweet sorrow,” “It was Greek to me,” and 
many other expressions they use daily. They will recognize words of 
advice they have heard before and perhaps profit by the realization of 
the truth in statements like, “Our doubts are traitors, . .. And make us 
lose the good we oft might win . . . By fearing to attempt.” .. . After 
recognition of passages of this sort, memorization of additional mean- 
ingful passages should prove to be an enjoyable, natural outgrowth. 

Literary figures praise Shakespeare for the rare magnificence of his 
ability to deal with the depths of the commonplace. His aesthetic and 
literary genius along this line can be appreciated by high school students 
as they follow intricately constructed plots and consider the skillful 
way in which he deals with things such as personal responsibilities, per- 
sons without principles, the results of doing wrong, the effect on society 
of people who are discontented, and many other themes which were 
relevant then, and are still relevant today. 

Thus I reached my conclusion: This great Elizabethan master has 
provided an illimitable store of literary wealth for every high school 
English classroom in the United States today—it is the responsibility 
of the individual teacher to introduce him to his or her students in a 
way that is alive, meaningful, and realistic! 

—Roserta Daws 
Asbury College, Wilmore, Ky. 











Modern Mathematics and the High School 


The typical high school curriculum contains no modern mathematics. 
The texts and the presentation are modern, but the mathematical content 
itself is rather old. 

Ninth grade algebra is the algebra of numbers. Of course the natural 
numbers are as old as civilization itself. Signed or directed numbers 
were used by the Babylonians before 1600 B.C. The Early Greeks 
solved linear and quadratic equations and the Pythagoreans knew such 
relations as (a + b)* = (a® + 2ab + b*). Even the name “algebra” 
comes from Hindu and Arabic mathematicians of the Dark Ages. 

The second course in algebra introduces the student to the theory of 
probability, analytic geometry, and the calculus. Pascal and Fermat 
laid the foundations of the theory of probability around 1635; analytic 
geometry was developed by Descartes in 1637, and calculus was in- 
vented independently by Newton and Leibnitz in the 1680’s. These 
works represented concepts of mathematics that were new and dif- 
ferent from those of the Greeks; yet this was only the beginning, the 
dawn of modern mathematics. 

Geometry in the high schools of today is essentially the same geom- 
etry that Euclid taught at the University of Alexandria in 300 B.C., 
the chief difference being the rearrangement and omission of some 
material. 

The fact that the content of present day high school mathematics is 
the same as it has been for several hundred years is not in itself 
undesirable. As a matter of fact Euclidean geometry is indeed a very 
good place to begin the study of geometry because it seems to be a 
fairly accurate model of the space immediately surrounding us. Like- 
wise the algebra of numbers is a good place to begin the study of algebra 
because we are already familiar with some of the properties of numbers 
when we reach junior high school. The difficulty is that the present cur- 
riculum does not carry the student’s concept of mathematics beyond 
the algebra of numbers and Euclidean geometry. This is the point at 
which the content of the high school mathematics program needs broad- 
ening. The student should not be led to believe that when he has learned 
the properties of Euclidean geometry he has learned the properties of 
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geometry in general, or even necessarily the properties of the space 
in which we live. Neither should he be left to think that he has learned 
all about algebra when he has studied the algebra of numbers. 

Non-Euclidean geometry can be introduced in the high school. From 
the study of Euclidean geometry the student will be familiar with 
Euclid’s parallel postulate, the most popular equivalent of which is: 
through a point not on a line one and only one line can be constructed 
parallel to the given line. There are two different non-Euclidean geom- 
etries, “hyperbolic” and “elliptic.” The distinguishing characteristic of 
each is its assumption about parallelism. The parallel postulate of hy- 
perbolic geometry asserts that two parallels to a line can be constructed 
through a given point. That none is possible characterizes elliptic 
geometry. 

The impact of this new concept on scientific thinking may be illus- 
trated by remarking that Einstein’s ideas of space are based on elliptic 
geometry. Numerous other illustrations could be given. 


Ideas from modern algebra can also be introduced. The postulates 
defining the integers are simple enough to be grasped by high school 
students, as a maiter of fact they unconsciously use them every day. 
Then they can be shown that other objects behave in the same manner 
when we use the same postulates and definitions and that they act dif- 
ferently when we change the postulates and definitions. 

A knowledge of the true spirit of modern mathematics would serve to 
dispel the general misconception that mathematics is the sure method 
of arriving at infallible and eternal truths. 

High school students should understand that mathematical objects 
behave the way they do not because of any “inherent” quality but be- 
cause of our postulates and definitions, and furthermore, that our postu- 
lates are not “self evident truths” but that they need only to be con- 
sistent. 

Students should know that mathematics is more than generalized 
arithmetic. They should be made aware of new developments in mathe- 
matics, just as they should know of new advances in physics, history, 
and literature. 

The student should at least be acquainted with some of the mathe- 
matics that ushered in the atomic age, and upon which modern science 
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is founded. These new ideas would make high school mathematics 


much more dynamic and interesting. 
—SPURGEON BRADLEY 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 


The English Teacher’s Dilemma 


The theory held by many modern educators in regard to high school 
teaching is to “give the students what they want.” On every side the 
teacher is exhorted, cajoled, and coaxed to interest the students, to help 
them enjoy education. This theory proposes an especial problem to the 
English teacher. High school English has been viewed dismally by 
all prospective victims since the dark ages of American education. And 
why shouldn’t it be? Upon entering the typical English course the 
student is immediately confronted with the insuperable task of master- 
ing Joseph Andrews, Tristram Shandy, The Return of the Native, etc. 
The list is almost unending. These books are among the classics of 
English literature. To those who have successfully stumbled through’ 
the classics, the task does not seem difficult. But to our average Ameri- 
can teenager these books present dull, incomprehensible reading filled 
with antiquated language, obtuse allusions, and trivial subject matter. 
In a word, we are not giving the student what he wants. 

The primary end of reading for the layman is enjoyment. Studies 
show that the large majority of people upon graduation from high 
school rely on contemporary works as the source of their reading 
material. This is certainly justifiable. Contemporary works deal with 
problems and issues of our own times, written in language a degree 
more formal than the language of the people. Why, then, shouldn’t our 
students be exposed to the best that our contemporaries can offer? 

The “old school” supplies an answer to this question. It holds that 
a knowledge of classic literature is basic to true literary appreciation— 
to which we may accede. Proponents of this view further declare that 
college preparatory students must carry a sound literary foundation 
into college studies in order to maintain an average standing. This 
argument also deserves consideration. 
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Herein lies the dilemma. On the one hand, the teacher is expected 
to stimulate her students with interesting material, on the other, she 
must provide her students with a firm background of literary knowledge. 
What is she to do? 

Compromise is an ugly word to most staunch Americans, but perhaps 
it is justified in situations such as this. Since both the modernists and 
the classicists present good arguments, compromise seems to be the 
happiest solution to the dilemma. 

One proposal that might satisfy both factions is a type of bonus read- 
ing plan. Under this plan the student would be presented two reading 
lists. One list would be composed of the classics, and the other of 
reputable modern works. From each of these lists the student would 
be required to read a specified number of books of his own choosing. 
On completion of the required readings, he could then choose books 
from either list as his bonus, thus completing the assignment. In this 
way, the students would be exposed to the best writings of all times; 
both the classicists and modernists would be, we hope, pacified; and 
the teacher would be happily lifted off the horns of her dilemma. 

—June Wooparp PITTENGER 
Stetson University, Deland, Florida 


~ Why Poetry? 


Now that the importance of such things as the needs of youth, 
the social realities of the times, and the democratic way of life is being 
recognized in the curriculum, do we have time for poetry in the modern 
classroom? Or is poetry one of the frills that can be trimmed away 
to make room for more social studies, technical skills, or vocational 
education? 

The answer to these questions will depend on your idea of poetry. 
When the people in the town where I went to school decided to build 
a new church, there was great disagreement about the steeple. It would 
cost almost as much as the rest of the church altogether. Many people 
argued, “All that money and what good will it do?” Obviously, to 
them it was only a “frill,” something of np practical value. But to the 
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others who were concerned with beauty as well as the utility of the 
building, the steeple was a necessity. 

Poetry has something in common with that steeple—beauty. If you 
do not believe that poetry has beauty, you need only to read some of the 
lyric poetry of Keats or Wallace Stevens. For who can read these lines 
of Keats: 


“Oh for a beaker full of the warm South 
Full of the true, the blissful Hippocreme 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim 
And purple-stained mouth.” 


Or Stevens: 

I do not know which to prefer— 

The beauty of inflections or the beauty of innuendoes, 

The blackbird whistling or just after.” 
without realizing that here is some indefinable quality that cannot be 
found in a factual account of a glass of wine or a blackbird’s song? 

But perhaps beauty is not justification enough for the teaching of 

poetry in our utilitarian, materialistic world. Norman Foerster has 
said, “The heresy of the esthetic seems to me as bad as the heresy of the 
didactic.” Though we must avoid moralizing and “message-hunting,” 
there is wisdom in poetry. You may not find the kind of facts you can 
prove in a laboratory. But you can find many things in poetry which 
are worthwhile for the malleable minds of our youth: 


The initiative of Frost’s neighbor who says: 
“Before I built a wall I’d ask to know what I was walling in or walling out.” 
Or the kind of insight that sees in an act: 
“The awful daring of a moment’s surrender 
Which an age of prudence can never retract.” 
Or resoluteness of purpose of this New Englander: 
“The woods are lovely, dark, and deep 
But I have promises to keep 
And miles to go before I sleep.” 
Or the unselfishness of Cliff Klingenhagen: 
“. .. Then, without a sign 
For me to choose at all, he took the draught 
Of bitterness himself. . .” 


We also find the other side in poetry, for students must realize that life 
is not all positive: 
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Eliot warns that: 

“The pain of living and the drug of dreams 
Curl the small soul in the window seat behind the 
Encyclopedia Brittannica.” 


We find the remorse of a man who has depended on intelligence alone and 
realizes too late that he has not really lived: 
“T was neither at the hot gates, 

Nor fought in the warm rain... . 

I am an old man, 

A dull head among windy spaces.” 


Robinson describes a “sick negation born of weak denials” : 
“... He may have had no care 

For what without himself went anywhere 

To failure or to glory...” 


Why poetry? Why do we need insight, wisdom, imagination, or 
spiritual values? All the students would not gain these things from 
poetry, you say? Of course they would not. Just as many people do 
not see the church steeple, stately as it is against the sky, for “we 
receive but what we give” and “from the soul itself must issue forth 
a... voice of its own being.” But for those who will gain these things 
from poetry, I think they should be given the opportunity to find even 
“brief solace there as I have found.” 

—HELEN HARRELL MAnryY 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville 


The “Seeing” Eye 


Do you see? Do you perceive that which surrounds you? Certainly 
you may descry the automobile as it is driven down the street toward 
you. You may even discoyer the make of the car, but does your imag- 
ination detect the designs made by the webbing of the tires on the damp 
pavement? Do you visualize patterns of light and dark as windows are 
illuminated at dusk? Do you discover the frothy hair of the wave as it 
roars in from the sea snatching sparkles from the sand as it returns 
to the ocean’s depths? 

Don’t shrug your shoulders and say, “This art stuff isn’t for me.” 
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It really is . . . if you’d like to “see.” You may not be able to ap- 
preciate certain pictures in the so-called “modern” vein (Who can, 
totally?) for they were drawn from a deep well of inner feelings spring- 
ing forth from the artist as he tries to interpret his experiences in light 
of the world around him. You may say there is confusion on the surface 
of this world. Yet you know there is an underlying pattern, a perfect 
balance. This is true of art. The product of an experience may not be 
a thing of beauty or of solitude. It may be ugly and disturbing. Is 
this not true of what the scientist finds in his experimentation or the 
mathematician in his computations? 

The scientist, mathematician, and artist have much in common: the 
scientist, from research and experimentation into the underlying order 
in the realm of the universe, has told us that there are times when the 
moon’s orbit brings it between the sun and the earth and that the 
darkness which follows does not mean the end of the world; the 
mathematician with countless calculations can plot the paths of the sun 
and her sister the moon so exactly that each of us knows when this 
eclipse will occur; the artist, incorporating the static and yet vibrant 
order of the universe which is known by the scientist and calculated 
by the mathematician, can capture this brief moment with a few strokes 
of his brush. In the sometimes chaotic confusion on the surface of the 
canvas the scientist and mathematician fail to see the orderliness which 
lies beneath the face. 


Art can help you find the basic rhythms, the main currents of the 
world of nature. Art can make you more conscious of your surround- 
ings. It can open eyes to better sight, more enjoyable living! Would 
you think of looking at a spider’s web as an intricate pattern of design? 
Have you ever caught a butterfly in the folds of your net and noticed 
the delicate patterning and coloring of its wings? Have you ever waded 
in a cold mountain stream and paused to pick up a well-worn pebble, 
thrilling to its delightful smoothness? Have you walked barefooted 
along the endless edge of the sea and stooped to clutch a weathered 
character of greyed driftwood or to discover the perfect contours of a 
sea shell with its subtle, elegant coloring? Is there a feeling of vastness 
as you see a naked tree silhouetted against the evening sky? 


Unable to see past the surface of things, blinded by the futile moments, 
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you ve been missing some exciting experiences. It takes but little sight 
and imagination to enjoy a million dollar extravaganza; it takes in- 
quiring vision to discover the elements of art in the thing with the ugly 
duckling face. The development of such faculties brings infinite satis- 
faction at prices everyone can afford. 

What then is the place of art education in the schools? Is it to develop 
a better sense of sight and enjoyment in its students? Or to devote time 
to the talented student? After all, what is talent but effective imagina- 
tion and devotion to the task? In art there is a place and a niche for all 
who would like to see beyond the surface of things. 

—Bettic WHITE 
Alabama College, Montevallo 


Intellectual Growth In Physical Education 


“Let’s take a physical education course. It is bound to be a snap: 
no study, no work, just play! And no two-hour final. In other words, 
one simply doesn’t have to think—just act!” An alarming number of 
people have this misconception that physical education requires brawn 
but no brain for participation, understanding, and appreciation. In 
other words, physical educators need not worry about intellectual capac- 
ity as it is not necessary in their program, so say these misinformed 
people. Physical educators have and use five major objectives as a 
foundation for their program: emotional, intellectual, physical, recre- 
ational, and social. Many in other phases of education have failed to 
recognize the intellectual objective—therefore have placed a stamp of 
disapproval on the program as set up in the schools. 

The trial-and-error processes which go on in the gaining of neuro- 
muscular development lay the foundations for interpretive development 
and for thinking. Once patterns of co-ordination are established through 
physical activity, and one has control of his motor and mental mech- 
anisms, thought and judgment processes are ‘feasible. 

One must be able to think clearly and quickly in any phase of com- 
petition or performance. For example: a basketball player must 
constantly make instantaneous decisions. If he holds the ball while 
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he decides what to do with it, the game loses its zest, and the crowd 
heads for the exits. 

Although there are some successful athletes with low intelligence 
rating, several studies show that the best athletes are also among the 
best students. They have to be! Anne Schley Duggins, noted professor 
of dance at Texas State College for Women, emphasizes over and over 
that “a stupid person is good neither in sports nor dance”—two of 
the major aspects of physical education. 

A large number of the teachers in our schools and colleges look with 
scorn on the physical education department because their “most in- 
telligent” students receive poor marks in physical education yet main- 
tain excellent marks in academic subjects. At this point the rank of 
intelligence must be questioned—intelligence should apply to any 
undertaking. Intellectual snobs are not usually accepted by society as 
normal people—rather ones to be pitied for their lack of other qualities. 
Just as one can appreciate intellectually a masterpiece painted on can- 
vas, so can he appreciate intellectually a dance composition. Both are 
pieces of art. 

The widespread non-participation disease, known to physical educa- 
tors as “spectatoritis,” has turned our people into a nation of onlookers, 
it is said. But, do most people just watch a game, or do they play it 
mentally by determining strategies used? Strategy is a key to success 
in physical activity, and it is also indispensable in everyday living. 

Almost all young people like and need physical activity. Why not 
use their capacity to think where they enjoy it? The ability to get along 
with people is a must for sane, successful living. Logical reasoning 
shares the limelight, however. 

Let’s keep in step with the times and recognize the place of physical 
activities as a means of developing that unseen mental power! 

—BarBaRA Dawson 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon 


Youth: Aesthetics Versus Criminality 


Operative in every aspect of life is a principal which might be called 
“adaptivity.” Prolonged abnormal conditions of climate or food sup- 
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ply of a plant will result in physical and chemical changes in the 
plant to the end that the abnormal conditions will be no longer “ab- 
normal.” For instance, a plant will, if for a time deprived of sunlight 
by a growth of larger plants, develop a longer stem to hold its leaves 
up out of the shade. 

In animals, too, sometimes more obviously than in plants, this prin- 
ciple of adaptivity operates. During the cold season of each year, the 
furred animals grow longer and thicker fur for warmth. 

To tie in the principle of adaptivity with the psychology of juvenile 
crime, we may first note that a human being is able to cope with an 
occasional moderate variation from normal mental conditions; indeed, 
the nervous system requires some variation in order to maintain a 
normal mental state. To this end diversions are sought. 

We may say that diversions create thrills, and that associated with 
the mental state is a “thrill threshold” which the exciting stimulus must 
exceed in order to satisfy the innate demand for a thrill. During exces- 
sive or prolonged excitement, which constitutes an abnormal condition, 
the nervous system adapts to the abnormal condition by building up an 
immunity to the exciting stimulus, or effectively elevating the thrill 
threshold to a level which the exciting stimulus cannot exceed. 


All persons experience stimuli which exceed the thrill threshold. 
Some of these stimuli are mentally healthful and some are not. In the 
case of an errant youth, unhealthful stimuli are induced which never- 
theless sate the thrill-hunger. Usually these stimuli take the form of 
abnormal prolonged or intense excitement, so that the thrill threshold is 
intermittently raised to higher and higher levels requiring greater and 
greater exciting stimuli to exceed these levels. This sequence continues, 
accompanied by the symptoms of delinquency, until terminated by some 
drastic, possibly tragic, occurrence. 


The remedy for juvenile crime lies in orienting the child’s thrill- 
seeking in the right direction early in life. He must be taught the gentler 
thrills that lie in appreciation of good music, or in learning how a 
machine works. He must know and enjoy the many opportunities for 
spiritual uplift that lie in nature. He needs to know the thrill. of com- 
panionship with a trusted, mature friend; the thrill of praise for a 
completed task. 
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It is the responsibility of every adult to see to it that these, rather than 
the thrills that lead to crime and tragedy, are made a part of the lives of 
our youth. This is especially the responsibility of the teacher, since a 
major portion of each child’s waking life is spent in the schoolroom. 
The teacher holds the position of a professional life-molder, and it is his 
professional duty to incorporate into his product every quality which 
will help it best fulfill its purpose—that of being a well-adjusted give- 
and-take member of the human race. 

—Joun Pau NEWCOMER 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 


Freedom to Learn 


It is exceedingly difficult for an American to tolerate that which 
would criticize or even destroy the “American-way-of-life.” At the 
same time, however, the “American-way” advocates and requires free- 
dom of speech, including freedom to criticize, for every citizen of the 
United States. 

A helpful step one could take in trying to solve this enigma would be 
to realize that there is a great difference between what an American 
should consider to be heresy and what would be termed conspiracy. In 
a democracy such as ours, the heresy which is openly advocated may 
be judged intelligently for what it is worth; it may prove to be helpful. 
The real danger exists when those who conspire are forced to do their 
work under cover where there is no chance to evaluate and judge. 

This problem has particular bearing on the field of education, where 
academic freedom is one of its first foundations. It is the job of the 
school to create within a free people that method of reflectively thinking 
pro and con on questions which would be labeled “heresy” to the ac- 
cepted point of view. The “method of intelligence” should replace the 
old indoctrinating “method of telling.” The teacher who emphasizes 
the student’s free response in his work will go a long way in developing 
a critical analysis on the part of the student which will have as its 
reward greater appreciation and understanding of the question at hand. 

It is most important that this method be used early in the process of 
learning. The sooner the school encourages each student to identify 
himself with suitable groups which represent the individual’s maturing 
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beliefs, the better the student is able to develop a tentative philosophy 
of relative maturity which requires testing in the laboratory of life. 

As a Social Science major, I feel that this method of teaching is 
particularly necessary in the teaching of the Social Studies. It is in 
this field that so many of the social conflicts and controversies arise. 
The students deserve the opportunity to meet the problems of society 
in the classroom where ideas may be intelligently formulated, in order 
that suitable answers may be found as future citizens of America. This 
opportunity should not be shunned by the teacher for fear of the reac- 
tion from the school community. Not only should a teacher be allowed 
to discuss controversial issues in the classroom but he should be ex- 
pected to fulfill this obligation to the students. 

Only when these obligations have been met will the freedom to 
learn exist. 

—R. Parker WILSON 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N.C. 


What Good Is a Counselor? 


We frequently hear questions like these asked: What good is a high 
school counseling service? Does a high school really profit by engaging 
a guidance director? Is the present trend toward the installation of 
guidance centers and counseling services in the nation’s high schools a 
good investment? 

These are questions that must be considered by every superintendent 
of a school system. Costs are involved in the establishment of such a 
service. There are tests, salaries, space, and time that must be paid for. 
On the other hand, the increases in juvenile delinquency, with attendant 
desperate efforts to find the causes and possible remedies; the ever 
present problem of high school students who reach the “quitting school 
age” of 18 or so and refuse to accept any more education in this highly 
complex society; and the growing demand by colleges that high schools 
prepare the young people who pass through them more adequately in 
the basic skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic all point to the 
possibility that some type of guidance program is needed in high 
schools. Would a student counseling service help your school? Here 
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are some of the areas that might be affected and some illustrations 
of what these effects might be. 

Disciplinary Problems: A student guidance service is not a discipli- 
nary agency and certainly would not interfere with the administrative 
functions of enforcement of rules and regulations of the school. The in- 
dividual who is constantly in trouble, however, breaking the rules, or 
absent without excuse is very often an excellent candidate for counseling 
with a good prognosis. A counselor may help such a person to under- 
stand better his feelings of aggression toward authority figures; if there 
are environmental difficulties, especially in the home, counseling may 
help the student see how these are affecting his attitude toward school. 
Through counseling, which in some cases may actually be better termed 
psychotherapy, the student may find more adequate and acceptable out- 
lets for his feelings and energies, resulting in better school adjustment. 

Quitting School: Why does a student quit school? There are many 
reasons, and in any individual case no one may know the real ones. But 
unless there is some necessity, such as financial difficulty, the reasons 
given by a high school student usually show lack of insight into the 
realities of life, since the person without as much education today as 
high school affords is going to face a serious vocational handicap. Ade- 
quate vocational counseling may help some of these students to know 
what they want to do in life and thus to relate their work to definite life 
goals. 

College Preparation: Again vocational guidance may help some 
young people to learn their true interests and abilities. Frustrating 
failures in college may be prevented. Those with the ability and voca- 
tional interests might plan their courses early to include the basic 
college preparatory courses. Furthermore, diagnostic tests and remedial 
reading work has been found to help many students who aspire to college 
degrees but who do not measure up in reading facility and other tools 
of learning. 

These are a few of the ways that counseling services may help in 
some cases. Admittedly, it is an optimistic picture. But it is a realis- 
tic way of dealing with current and perplexing problems and is giving 
evidence of its worth in many of our better schools. 

—Rosert B. SIvLey 
David Lipscomb College 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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The Value of Foreign Language Study 


Perhaps it would be an absurdity to asseverate that the teaching of 
foreign languages in the public schools of America is absolutely in- 
dispensable as it would be self-stultification to say that any other 
subject excluding the three R’s is requisite. Yet it is quite an absurd 
judgment and a most grievous fault to undermine the value of the 
study of foreign languages. 

In the youth of American education, Latin and Greek were enthusi- 
astically stressed. During the ensuing years after public education 
became more of a reality than a dream, the study of the classics was 
de-emphasized and it is true that a majority of the population failed 
to gain any benefit from foreign language study. The writer is not 
advocating or even suggesting a re-emphasis of the classics, but he does 
sincerely believe that an adequate foreign language program will prove 
to be expedient to the individual and to America. There is a need 
for the study of foreign languages in the schools because there is this 
need in America. 

Since it is beyond the scope of this essay to discuss a prescribed 
program for the teaching of foreign languages, the writer will only 
comment on some values, but parenthetically adds that instruction 
should begin in the elementary school. 

If the writer may be a bit philosophical, he would like to state that 
a study in the language of another country has an intrinsic “good.” 
That is, there is a particular satisfaction and intriguing experience 
gained from its study. This can be classified as an intellectual value. 

Also a study of this nature instrumentally evinces a better under- 
standing of one’s native language and a fuller realization of its limita- 
tions. 


A study of a foreign language is a process of mental discipline. The 
writer feels somewhat religiously that this is of supreme importance. 
Must all subjects in the curriculum possess qualities which are in 
accordance with the student’s desires and interests? The very meaning 
of education indicates a certain degree of mental discipline. No other 
subject other than mathematics can develop, train, and shape a young 
mind as well as the study of a foreign language. Mental discipline 
will never be a result of education if all subjects with a tinge of 
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difficulty are nonchalantly ignored. 

Since America is of heterogeneous origin and population, various 
and sundry languages are spoken. Through a more thorough study 
of these languages this problem can be mitigated. 

America’s foreign policy should be the concern of every inhabitant 
(idealistic maybe) whether he be mechanic, doctor, scholar, statesman, 
or educator. We must understand the desires, thoughts, and ideas of 
foreign people. This understanding can only become a reality through 
a better command of their languages. Foreign countries think that 
America is a materialistic nation. How can they think otherwise when 
in the public schools, subjects such as business mathematics, finance, 
bookkeeping, etc. greatly overshadow language study and other in- 
tellectual and artistic values. We must have an interaction of ideas 
and learn to appreciate and understand other nations. 

A unique program in foreign languages should be constructed and 
not discarded at the caprice of some phlegmatic student or inundant, 
ebullient professor who “harps upon” the importance of a child’s 
needs. 

—Davip Lee SHoREs 
Randolp-Macon College 
Ashland, Va. 


Use of Background in Teaching Literature 


Appreciation is the chief goal of a course in literature, and in order 
to reach that goal the teacher must be not only clear and accurate, but 
also interesting. Hence the problem: How to make literature interest- 
ing. There is of course no once-for-all solution, but there are a number 
of methods of attack. An important method of attack is to place litera- 
ture on a foundation of fact and to illuminate it with the light of reality. 
Through the use of background material—historical, biographical, and 
mythical—this can be done. 

“Old Ironsides” can be more stimulating to students if they know 
something of the old frigate’s role in the War of 1812; “Snowbound” 
can be better understood and appreciated if they are acquainted with .- 
Whittier’s social, economic and religious views. 
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In presenting background material, the teacher of literature should not 
become too involved in the gigantic task of teaching history, philosophy, 
and sociology. His primary obligation is to teach literature. 

The sole purpose of background material is, of course, to make a 
literary selection more interesting in order to produce appreciation. In 
making “The Eve of St. Agnes”’ interesting by presenting the historical 
setting, one is not expected to teach a unit on the Middle Ages. But a 
glimpse of the period will make the poem more real to the pupils. 

Of especial importance are these types of background material: 
historical, biographical, social, and mythical. Historical background 
is indispensable to an adequate understanding of such writers as 
Voltaire and Rousseau, and of immeasurable importance in the study of 
such writers as Whittier and Kipling. 

An acquaintance with the life of an author is frequently valuable in 
studying his works. Whitman recalls his Brooklyn days; Lord Byron 
reflects autobiographical information in “Don Juan”; Wordsworth’s 
“Tintern Abbey” calls forth memories of earlier days in the poet’s life. 

Social background often helps vitalize literature. The study of 
Chaucer is more stimulating when accompanied by a knowledge of 
medieval society. 

Classical and mythological background material is necessary to 
clarify the works of some authors. Milton, for example, almost drowns 
us in a sea of mythology. The works of many poets are replete with 
classical allusions, nearly all of which must be taken up in class if 
pupils are really to understand what they are reading. 

There are many ways of presenting background material. Visual 
aids, such as film strips, maps, and drawings are valuable, as is out- 
side reading about the lives of authors. Nothing should be overlooked 
that will inculcate a love for reading and an appreciation for good 
literature. 

—Foy LisEnBy 
Union University 
Jackson, Tenn. 
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A New Aspect for Biology 


Biology is the science of life. It is concerned mainly with the struc- 
ture and form of organisms, their reproduction, their growth and de- 
velopment, and their relationship to a physical environment. 

Since biology is life, we must confront some aspects of it everyday. 
There is a great span between the smallest living organism, a bacterium, 
and the largest living organism, the blue whale. This is good because 
it gives the students a wide variety of plants and animals to study. 
Knowing the different kinds of organisms and how they came to be will 
help us to appreciate the organisms themselves, and the complexity of 
the world in which we live. 

We who are biology teachers should be proud because we have an 
advantage over teachers of other areas. There are many ways for us 
to demonstrate various principles to the student. There is something 
tangible about living material which makes principles or phenomena 
easier for the student to grasp. 

Even though biology teachers have many advantages over other 
teachers, they pay little attention to the whole organism in its physical 
environment. There are lectures about certain organisms and their 
relation to other things, there is actual dissecting of multicellular 
organisms for detailed study, but teachers can not leave the school for 
a long enough period to examine certain biotic areas completely. Seeing 
the organisms in their environment and knowing what biotic areas in 
which you can expect to find them is important. 

A possible method for teaching this phase of biology is the formation 
of biology summer camps. This gives a student a real insight as to 
how unicellular and multicellular organisms live in their natural envi- 
ronment. 


Early biological investigators, like Aristotle, inspected the whole 
organism and its environment. This was one of the earliest beginnings. 
Next Leeuwenhoek discovered the microscope and biologists advanced 
further into the study of details. To me this line of succession is a 
practical way to teach. By biology summer camps we show the students 
the whole organism in its environment. During the school year we can 
make comparisons and study details. 


The old saying “Seeing is Believing” holds true for most conserva- 
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tive people and the biology camps will let the high school student see 
the plants and animals in their environment. This to me is basic for 
learning to appreciate the study of biology. The students get an idea 
of the habitat in which organisms are found and environmental condi- 
tions which cause them to be there. Then when the regular school term 
starts they can begin their study of biology with a great appreciation 
for the subject. 

Biology is a wonderful field of endeavor and it is up to the teacher 
to show the student just how fascinating it can be. This is most suc- 
cessfully done with the neophyte of any age by demonstrating living 
organisms in their natural environment. 

—James L. Davis 
Union College 
Barbourville, Kentucky 


Let’s Put Some Life Into the Study of Life 


Why is there such a shortage of biologists and biology teachers? I 
cannot understand why more interest is not developed in this field. 
Biology is the study of life. What could be more interesting? 

Our environment consists primarily of the varied plant and animal 
life, both wild and domesticated, and the human beings with which we 
are associated. Man, as the highest form of life, can learn by studying 
lower forms the principles leading to most effective living. He can also 
understand more fully his place in nature and can more justly judge 
the actions of his fellow men. Every problem concerned with living 
is essentially a biological problem and theoretically capable of being 
analyzed and solved by the application of biological principles. But 
in spite of all this there is still a shortage of teachers in this field. 

Once I saw a biology teacher motivate his students to choose a project 
for the year. He challenged them to name anything that he would 
not be able to connect with biology. At the end of the period no one 
had succeeded in doing this. The students left class that day very inter- 
ested in choosing and getting started on a project. They did not learn 
many facts that day, but as a result of the projects they undertook, they 
mastered a great number of facts without even realizing that they 
had done so. 
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Why should one make biology uninteresting and dull when there 
are so many ways by which it may be made the most interesting subject 
in school. Good equipment is definitely an advantage in teaching 
biology, but it is not a necessary requisite in developing interest. All 
of God’s creation is at the disposal of the enthusiastic and resourceful 
teacher. The trees we walk past on our way to school, the insects we 
have such a battle with in agriculture, the birds that fly around us. 
These, and all the rest of the things of nature can be used as aids in 
teaching biology. We should not make biology a mass of unrelated 
facts, but should make it live for our students. 

The best way to make biology a living and interesting study is by 
having a good functional laboratory program; one which is correlated 
with the lectures. The place to acquire a real knowledge of the structure 
of plants and animals is in the laboratory and not in the classroom. 
How meaningful is it merely to tell a student that a frog has a three- 
chambered heart, and yet never let him actually take a frog, cut it open, 
and see this? Why should one stand in a classroom and tell students 
what such an organism as a liverwort looks like? It is simpler and 
more meaningful to let them actually see some growing, or if this is 
impossible, it is wise to bring the organisms into the classroom. Most 
of us must admit, logically, that it is better to demonstrate facts to 
students rather than talk about those facts. 

We must continually reemphasize the obvious truth that there is 
living material all around us for use in the laboratory. Let’s put 
some life into the study of life. 

—Jimmy THRONEBERRY 
David Lipscomb College 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Guidance and the Science Teacher 


Although deeply concerned with the waste of our natural resources, 
we in the teaching profession for some unexplainable reason are mildly 
disturbed over the wastage of human resources we see about us. We 
reason that what a person does or does not do about a vocation is a 
matter of personal concern. The falseness of this reasoning is apparent 
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when we see relatives or friends trying to make a decision as to whether 
or not to enter the field of chemistry. As chemists and teachers of 
chemistry, it is our duty to help those attracted to the profession to make 
a wise decision. 

To discourage those who are obviously unfit for the profession and 
to attract those with special abilities is the two-fold duty of the science 
teacher. The high percentage of high school graduates who fail college 
chemistry courses is appalling. Lack of guidance at the high school 
level is partly responsible for this high fatality. On the other hand, 
those capable of making outstanding contributions in chemistry are 
often unrecognized. 

The high school chemistry teacher, I believe, has an exceptional op- 
portunity to give proper vocational guidance. The nature of the work 
in chemistry gives the teacher an opportunity to observe pupils in all 
phases of ability, namely, the intellectual, artistic, manual, mechanical, 
social and creative. 

The chemical profession is often oversold as a glamorous job. It is 
up to the teacher to point out the rigid college requirements that must 
be met and the high standards of work required on the job. On the 
other hand, chemistry should not be presented as drudgery. Perhaps 
more important than either of these is the range of opportunities of- 
fered within the field, Research, design, law, teaching, technical writing, 
plant supervision, and sales are open to those with special interests. 


Aids in vocational guidance are the booklets printed by the American 
Chemical Society and available directly through the ACS. As valuable 
as these booklets and the usual psychological tests are, they are no 
substitute for the vocational guidance that can and should be given 
daily by teachers of the physical sciences. Unfortunately, not all high 
school teachers are trained to give such advice. Most teachers have had 
little if any experience in industry and, therefore, are not able to give 
first hand information. Where possible, teachers in such cases should 
draw upon the professional people in the community. Representatives 
chosen, however, should have had broad experiences so that they will 
be able to present a true picture. A distorted picture or an incomplete 
one is worse than no picture at all. 

—ELizaBETH PucH 
Erskine College, Due West, South Carolina 
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Broader Horizons 


How iar students are from realizing their full potentialities! Our 
educational system, aiming its main concern at the average level, runs 
the risk of providing a maze which individuals can slip under, jump 
over, or walk through with little significant growth. And what a shame 
when we realize that students of high school age are at the highest peak 
of their mental alertness, are forming deep and lasting values, are 
supplied with an abundance of time and energy. 


The opportunity presents itself to the high school teacher to direct 
the personalities facing her everyday toward a creative, imaginative use 
of their potentials rather than a mechanical, uniform process of 
“getting by.” She is challenged: to enlarge the minds of young people 
allowing room for understanding the strength and bravery of Ulysses 
or the inner turmoil and struggle of Macbeth or the difficulties and 
disasters of the Chinese in The Good Earth and for realizing how these 
experiences may fit into their lives; to broaden the scope of their minds 
with at least a glimpse of the fascinating development of a living lan- 
guage which offers the challenge of mastering it for useful spoken or 
written communication; to open the ears and uncover the eyes of young 
people to hear the cricket’s song or the sounds of busy Chicago, or to see 
a tiny mouse or a noiseless, patient spider and think of man’s place 
in this vast universe; to enlarge the walls of their hearts to feel the 
devotion of Cordelia or the greed of Scrooge and see through these 
their own hearts’ capacities; to extend the walls of their experience 
to travel with Chaucer to Canterbury or Sinclair Lewis down Main 
Street and become sensitive to the qualities of human nature of yester- 
day and today; to open up their minds to listen to Churchill or 
Murrow and develop an ability to grasp logical ideas and begin 
to recognize the differences in knowledge and half-truths. 

The educational system can provide additional knowledge and ex- 
periences which may serve as support and stimulation for the aspira- 
tions and opportunities of the family and community which have in- 
fluenced the lives of young people. But in an attempt to provide equal 
opportunities for development and growth are we demanding learning 
and responses which are too narrow and too mechanical? Are we 
neglecting the special direction which is needed by advanced students? 
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Are we expecting too little of the majority of the students, and thus 
holding back creative growth? 

The possibilities for growth are amazing. The young people are 
abundantly supplied with the raw materials for development. How- 
ever, unless these potentials are creatively exercised the ability to de- 
velop them will disappear. In this period of their lives which has such 
extreme and opposite possibilities does the schoo] become an additional 
“growing pain” that only adds to the strain, or can teachers motivate 
and direct these personalities to full and rich growth? The individual 
teacher has a world from which to draw forth knowledge and experi- 
ences for growth in mind, in heart, in understanding, in sensitivity, in 
creative expression. The result could be enriched, creative, and alive 
personalities for both students and teachers. 

—Peccy Crow 
Woman’s College 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro 


Enjoyment Through Appreciation 


“That’s nice!” ..... “This modern art doesn’t do a thing for me” 
cimaed “You can have it!” ..... Looks like a bug!” ..... “That’s a 
masterpiece!” How many times have we heard these comments as we 
have read the latest art review in Life, viewed the current show at the 
art gallery or even the student exhibit in the art department? Contem- 
porary art often is not given a second glance or even the thought we 
give to the name on the bottom of the “Coke” bottle. The American 
public is always interested in the new and different: the latest dance 
step, the newest fashion. These are always accepted, but are they 
always understood? 

The mistaken idea that the public is supposed to be “pleased” by 
the artist’s work has slowed the layman’s understanding. For example: 
the controversial “Girl with Peacock” by Picasso is constantly under 
fire. The girl is not painted in a visual manner but can be seen simul- 
taneously from several angles. “Some pictures are not supposed to 
delight you, but to haunt you.” Here is not a traditional portrait but a 
painted image of the spirit of the girl. 
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The artist no longer stays in his ivory tower but becomes involved 
with the images and reflections of today’s life as is shown by works of 
such men as Peter Blume and Stuart Davis. Some say they can under- 
stand this kind of art, but abstract art like that of Miro, Chagall, Dali 
and Klee bothers them. We must realize these artists are painters of 
the subconscious mind, using fantasy and dreams. Artists use their 
creative powers to investigate and analyze the things they feel as well 
as see. The lack of understanding of the contemporary or modern 
painter has caused the layman to hesitate in expressing himself and 
the artist to withdraw to seclusion. 

The public is wi!‘ing to accept new ideas in our world of science— 
they expect them. Surely the creative arts are as much influenced by ow 
times as science and invention. Painters are merely trying to create 
an art in harmony with our present-day life or “modern way.” 

“Tn every age art is a new language—worth the trouble of learning.” 
It is through art programs in our schools that we can develop a method 
of appreciation of this so-called “new language.” We can bridge the 
gap between artist and layman by giving the student a chance to express 
himself and by this means help him to “see” the artist’s purpose. It 
is through this appreciation of the artist’s purpose that one can open 
avenues of visual enjoyment. 


—-'ov SUMNER 
Mi. s\ccippi State College for Women 
Cc ombus 


Our Unaccepted Chalienge 


“By the time the exceptiona! student reaches college, he has had eight years’ 
training in how not to be exceptional. The unusual student who can survive 
all this—the destruction of initiative, the repression of spontaneity—is excep- 
tionally exceptional.” 

—Joun 2. WEIR 
California Institute of Technology 
(Time Magazine, April 2, 1956, page 63) 


These words were spoken a few weeks ago at a round-table dis- 
cussion of leading educators in the field of technology who were 
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exchanging ideas on serious problems dealing with the education of 
exceptional students. Not only do these words apply to scientific train- 
ing, but also to other fields of study in our American public schools. 
Cries of “scholastic malnutrition” and “perpetuation of mediocrity” 
are often voiced by afthorities in the field of education in protest of the 
way our schools handle exceptionally bright children. Critics state 
that our schools are making remarkable progress in the training of the 
exceptionally handicapped, but are doing little to improve the training 
f the exceptionally bright. As a result, the exceptionally bright stu- 
«nts are referred to as the underprivileged students in our schools. 

If these criticisms are valid, and they certainly seem to be, then we 
as teachers are wasting one of America’s most valuable resources in an 
age when we can not possibly afford to do so. 

Although the blame for this condition falls most often on us as 
teachers, it is more directly a result of our philosophy of “education 
for all.” In seeking to provide an adequate education for all students, 
we have to maintain our classwork and study at the level of the average 
student. This level of work is too easy for the exceptional student and 
he thus finds it too dull and routine to be interesting. He finds little 
in his regular work to stimulate him to the highest fulfillment of his 
potential ability. Sometimes he channels his excess time and ability into 
many other aspects of the school program and becomes satisfied with 
mediocre work and preparation for his studies. Although he can derive 
many benefits from an extremely wide participation in these cocurric- 
ular activities, the benefits usually fall far below the benefits that he 
and society could receive if he were to take full advantage of his mental 
powers and develop them through a challenging program of studies. 

The bright student is usually faced with serious emotional difficulties, 
also. He must overcome, as Caltech’s Frederick Lindvall so adequately 
phrases it, the “stigma attached to being called a brain.” He wants to 
be accepted by the other students and to belong to their clubs and 
cliques; if being an “average guy” and making “average grades” will 
help him achieve this, he will probably exert extra effort to prevent 
his work from being superior to that of the other students. 

Mr. Weir is justified when he states that the students who survive all 
this are “exceptionally exceptional.” But what happens to those who 
do not survive? They are usually successful in their future studies or 
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vocation, but their actual success is small when considered in contrast 
with the potentials they had for success. And when we consider the 
tremendous potential power of the human mind, it is foolish for our 
society to allow this abuse to continue. 

If we are to remedy this situation, we must begiM in the public schools 
and with the public school teachers. But it is not enough for us, as 
teachers, to be able to pick out the bright student and assign him more 
difficult work, or give him more responsibility, or more flexibility in 
his studies, or more opportunity for independent study, though all of 
these are important. We must also become acutely aware of, and sen- 
sitive to, the unique and difficult position of the bright student. We must 
try hard to understand his emotional problems and make efforts to 
help him solve them. We must work hard to teach the other students 
to respect him and to encourage him to develop his mental powers to 
their utmost. 

This is a difficult task to place on the shoulders of an already over- 
burdened profession, but it is also a wonderful and necessary challenge. 

—Rosert LUNDGREN 
Southwestern University 
Georgetown, Texas 
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new MACMILLAN books—important for 
teachers-in-training and experienced teachers 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 
By HARRY G. GOOD, Professor Emeritus, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 
This comprehensive, up-to-date book emphasizes significant problems and 
issues in an objective manner. Especially noteworthy is the attention 
given to the private school and the Catholic school. Published in May. 
$6.00. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 


OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
By EARL S. JOHNSON, University of Chicago 


This important methods book presents the author’s theories on the nature 
of social studies, plus their relations to teaching and to the understanding 
of social knowledge in a democratic society. Published in May. 


DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL TEACHING: A 
GUIDE TO PRACTICE IN ELEMENTARY AND 


— @,°0 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, Revised Edition 
By GLENN MYERS BLAIR, University of Illinois 
ow designed for both the secondary and the elementary school teacher, 
this text offers a step-by-step consideration of what schools can do to 
aid pupils who have special disabilities in fundamental school subjects. 
March 1956. $5.00. 


e 

PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF TEACHERS 
By the late ALBERT J. HUGGETT, Michigan State University, 
and J. M. STINNETT, Executive Secretary, National Education - 
Association 
Emphasizing teachers’ responsibilities for improving their working con- 
ditions and for determining professional standards, this book presents 


material teachers need to function effectively as members of their pro- 
fession. Fall 1956. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL 


ARTS IN THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
By HAROLD BYRAM, Michigan State University, and RALPH 
E. WENRICH, University of Michigan 


Offering complete coverage of all vocational fields, this text helps students 
understand community problems and translate this information into 
effective vocational education in the community. January 1956. $5.50. 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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Scholastic Attainment and the 


High School Athlete 


ROY PANGLE 


Graduate Student 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The organized and formal program of athletics in the American sec- 
ondary schools has not always been accepted as a context in which 
learning could take place. The very nature of early American educa- 
tional philosophies made it almost impossible to introduce and actively 
promote a planned program of physical education. Such concepts as 
Asceticism, Scholasticism and Puritanism, which so completely char- 
acterized the first educational endeavors, not only refused to condone 
any form of play but held all concern for the body in contempt. Voltmer 
and Esslinger remark, “The traditional philosophy of education with 
its emphasis on intellectual development could conceive of no place 
for play in an educational institution.” 

Early in the twentieth century a new philosophy of education emerged 
which marked the beginning of a new era in the appreciation and in- 
terpretation of physical education. No longer was it appropriate to 
think of the individual as possessing separate and distinct entities of 
mind and body. As a result the basic concept of the integration of mind 
and body was recognized, which, in turn, greatly enhanced the future 
of physical education and athletics. The following statement by Brown- 
ell and Hagman describes the unique position of physical education: 
“The generally accepted principle stated as the unity of man... 
gives to physical education a remarkable opportunity and imposes 
upon it a grave responsibility. No informed person now believes in 
the practicability of organizing the school so as to exploit one type 
of trait to the exclusion of all others.” 

This brief consideration of the emphasis placed on scholarship and 
the lack of emphasis given to education through the physical leads to 


‘Edward Voltmer and Arthur Esslinger, The Organization and Administration of Physical 
Education (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1949), p. 186. 

* Clifford Brownell and Patricia Hagman, Physical Education: Foundations and Principles 
(New York: McGraw Hill Book Company, 1951), p. 17. 
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the statement of the following hypothesis: Is there any significant 
difference in scholastic attainment of those who participate in an or- 
ganized program of athletics and those who do not? If such a difference 
could be established statistically, more meaningful conclusions could 
be drawn relative to the merits or fallacy of participating in such an 
athletic program. The purpose of this project is to determine if any 
difference does exist, and if so, to what extent and in what direction. 


For reasons of familiarity and convenience the sample group was 
chosen from Madisonville High School, Madisonville, Tennessee and 
the necessary information obtained. The size of the school—an en- 
rollment of 392 and a faculty of fifteen—is fairly representative of 
secondary schools in small agricultural communities of Tennessee. 
The problem as stated in the hypothesis is one of generality and the 
findings presented herein are necessarily limited both in scope and 
meaning. Similar studies in comparable situations might possibly re- 
veal significant differences. It is also well to remember that no general- 
ization can be made except to the universe or population from which 
the sample was taken. However, it would be interesting to know to what 
extent the implications of this particular project are true for other 
secondary schools of Tennessee and the nation. 


Although consisting of only football and basketball, the program of 
interscholastic athletics is a recognized and established phase of the 
total school curriculum. All boys are encouraged to participate in 
either or both sports and, as will be noted later, approximately 42 per 
cent of the graduating seniors (boys) have done so. Of the two, 
football has consistently been successful. This is reflected not only 
in the large number of boys who make up the squads each year, but 
also in their attitude toward a great competitive game. Basketball, 
because of its relative weakness from year to year, does not offer the 
same appeal and challenge to the student body. But even this phase of 
the athletic program presents an untold number of educationally sound 
and socially desirable experiences. 


To determine a criterion of scholastic attainment, the final grade 
average as it appeared on the permanent records in the principal’s 
office was used. These grades were recorded for all boy graduates of 
the five year period indicated in Table 1. It might be significant to 
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mention that no physical education mark was included in the final 
average; consequently it may be thought of as representing an unbiased 
measure of achievement in the academic areas. 

The group from which data was collected for analysis consisted of 
101 boy graduates of Madisonville High School representing five con- 
secutive graduating classes, 1951-1955. Of this number, forty-two 
(41.6% ) had participated in either football or basketball as evidenced 
by membership in the M-Club (letterman’s organization) at the time 
of graduation. The remaining fifty-nine (58.4%) had not participated 
in either of the two sports and will be typically referred to as non- 
participants. It is possible that a very small number of the non- 
participants have at some time been a member of one of the athletic 
teams, but failed to earn a letter award and membership into the 
M-Club. However, this number would be exceptionally small, if even 
it exists, and should have no significant bearing on the findings as 
they are set forth. 

Presented in Table 1 are the final grade averages upon graduation 
of each of the 101 boy graduates from 1951-1955. The total number 
of grades is divided into two groups designated participants and non- 
participants with the grades of each year and each group listed in 
descending order. As an example: in 1952 there were nineteen boys 
graduated, of whom eleven participated in some phase of the athletic 
program and eight did not. Of this same group the highest average 
grade earned was the 92 shown at the top of the second column under 
participants. The second highest grade average is the 91 found at the 
top of the second column under non-participants. It should be re- 
membered that these grades represent only those of boy graduates of 
Madisonville High School. 

The mean measure of central tendency was computed and found 
to have the following values: the mean grade for the participants— 
82.71; for the non-participants—83.25. The corresponding standard 
deviations were 4.77 and 4.57 respectively. Thus, it can be seen that 
the means for the two groups were surprisingly equal as was also the 
amount of variability. 

To determine if a statistical difference between the means existed, 
the following computations were performed at the .05 level of sig- 
nificance. The t statistic was used in testing the hypothesis. The result 
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Table 1 


The Final Grade Average upon Graduation of Participants and Non- 
Participants in the Organized Athletic Program of Madisonville 


High School, 1951-1955 














Participants Non-Participants 

1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Ss 2 2 BSB 9 3s 73 72 8% 8 
81 88 8 93 90 82 89 90 88 92 
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of the F ratio test indicated that the groups could be assumed equally 
variable, which led to the pooled mean-square estimate with 99 degrees 
of freedom. The critical region limits were defined as plus and minus 
1.99; a t value falling in the critical region would necessarily cause 
the hypothesis of equality to be rejected. 

The statistic was computed and found to be: t= —.58. This, of 
course, falls within the acceptance region and warrants the following 
conclusion: there is not sufficient evidence to conclude that the average 
grades of participants and non-participants differ significantly. There- 
fore, the assumption can be made that there is no significant difference 
in scholastic attainment of those who participate in the athletic program 
of Madisonville High School and those who do not. 

The conclusion of no significant difference in scholastic attainment is 
one which many teachers of physical education have recognized for 
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some time. But to many others including school administrators, teach- 
ers of academic subjects, parents and interested supporters of the 
school program, the findings presented herein have not always been 
accepted as such. Evidences of early philosophies of education con- 
cerning play are conspicuous even today, and, to some extent, still 
regard any form of physical education with misgiving and skepticism. 
In this respect, it should be of consequence to know that the student who 
participates in athletics will succeed just as often scholastically as the 
non-participant. 

The real significance of the study lies, not in a statistical attempt to 
vindicate the high school athlete, but rather in thiu«ing of the result 
in terms of the ever increasing “mis-emphasis” given to most programs 
of interscholastic athletics. When one considers the numerous and some- 
times extended daily practice periods, the prolonged and excessive 
length of playing seasons, and the tendency to completely disregard the 
educational aspects of athletics, then it is both significant and sur- 
prising to learn that scholastic attainment is seemingly a virtue of 
athlete and non-athlete alike. 
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High School Seniors! 


$200-$300 FRESHMAN SCHOLARSHIPS 
for 1956-57 





George Peabody College for Teachers 


A chance to prepare yourself for a great profession—teaching or related 
fields. Freshmen at Peabody take regular academic work and in addition may 
enroll in classes leading to such specialized fields as business education, music, 
art, recreation and physical education, nursing education and home economics. 
A friendly campus and the cultural advantages of Nashville and the University 
Center are offered all students. 


Whe Ie Eligible? 


Graduates of standard high schools 


Preference in awards will be given to those students who are planning to prepare 
themselves for a career in-educational work. 


$200 awarded to Freshmen who are day students 
$300 awarded to Freshmen who will live on the campus 


Hou to Apply 


Students may apply directly or be nominated by their principal and teachers. 
An application form will be sent upon request. Application should be made as 
early as possible in the school year. 














For application forms and other information write 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC SERVICES 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 
Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 


MAY, 1956 


Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William A. FitzGerald, and Norman 


Frost, Chairman. 


Secretaries to the Committee: Dolores Lane, and Jane Rush. 


Annotators for this Issue: Jack Allen, A. Edwin Anderson, Harold Benjamin, 
Myrtle Bomar, Gordon N. Cantor, Claude S. Chadwick. Frances Neel Cheney, 
John L. Connelly, A. L. Crabb, O. L. Davis, Jr., Robert A. Davis, Harold Drum- 
mond, Lloyd Dunn, William A. FitzGerald, Norman Frost, Mrs. S. C. Garrison, 
William J. Griffin, Nicholas Hobbs, James L. Hymes, Jr., Florence Irwin, James 
F. Key, A. M. Leatherwood, Jr., John Lindman, Ada McCaa, Clara Moses, Margaret 
E. Newhall, Louis Nicholas, Raymond Norris, Franklin Parker, O. C. Peery, Susan 
B. Riley, Felix C. Robb, Glen Robinson, Anna Loe Russell, Philip Slates, H. A. 


Webb, G. Alvis Winstead. 


Arts 


HaMLin, TaLBot. Benjamin Henry 
Latrobe. Oxford, 1955. 633p. $15.00. 


A carefully prepared and splendidly writ- 
ten biography of one of America’s major 
architects. Designer and builder of the 
United States Capitol and adviser to Thomas 
Jefferson in making the early plans for the 
University of Virginia, he contributed great- 
ly to American culture. This is an im- 
portant book. 


Procter, Ipa. Masters of British 
Painting. Roy, 1955. 192p. $3.00. 

The author says look at paintings because 
you like them and don’t worry because you 
don’t like all great works of art. She says 


a person’s enjoyment and taste grow as he- 


looks at pictures. 

This well written book for young people 
tells about the lives and works of eleven 
great English painters. It locates their pic- 
tures and lists other books. 


Children’s Literature 
Baker, Nina Brown. Texas Yankee. 
Harcourt, 1955. 129p. $2.50. 


A farm boy from New York state, Gail 
Borden, moves to Texas and makes a suc- 
cess in the milk business. Good reading for 
young students. 


Baker, RacHeL. Angel of Mercy. 
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The Story of Dorothea Lynde Dix. 
Messner, 1955. 191p. $2.95. 

Inspiring and absorbing account of a 
great woman who, by her pioneering and 
persistence in the face of seemingly in- 
surmountable odds, revolutionized the treat- 
ment of the indigent insane, and brought 
about better care of prisoners. Not one of 
the Landmark books, but is worthy of a 
place in that series. 


Berm, JERROLD. Thin Ice. Morrow 
1956. 46p. $2.00. 

Another book for the 6-10-year-old by a 
well-loved writer for this age. Concerned 
with the child who has difficulty learning 
to read, it indicates the importance of this 
skill and encourages the reluctant reader 
with sympathetic understanding. 


Biyton, Eni. Before I Go to Sleep. 
(Catholic ed.) Edited for Catholic 
children by Ethna M. Sheehan. Little, 
1956. 118p. $2.75. 

A delightful family book for parents and 
children to read together this collection of 
Bible stories and gentle prayers is a wel- 
come addition to any library of any home. 
It is well suited to ages 4 to 10. 


Brinoze, Rutu. The Story of Gold. 
Vanguard, 1955. 64p. $3.00. 

An historical account with selected epi- 
sodes from Ancient Egypt to modern Fort 
Knox. Beautifully illustrated. For early 
elementary or middle grades. 











BuTieERWORTH, OLIVER. The Enor- 
mous Egg. Little, 1956. 187p. $2.95. 
Through curiosity Nate helped his hen 


care for a very large egg, the hatching of 
which proved to be an unusual scientific 


event. New England background. 
and sixth grade science interest. 
reading. 


CARDEN, PRisciLta. Young Brave 
Algonquin. Little, 1956. 147p. $2.50. 
A fast moving story of a brave Indian 
boy and his adopted white-skin brother 
and the ideal outcome of their daring. 
Appreciation of fine character regardless 


of blood gives it a very wholesome tone. 
Young readers. 


Carout., Lewis. Alice in Wonder- 
land. Random, 1955, 62p. $2.95. 


This new edition of a famous classic is 
an abridged version, which seems regret- 
table, but the charming colored and black 
and white pictures by Majorie Toerey pre- 
serve the spirit of the original. 


CARTER, Pace. Mystery at Ding- 


Dong Gulch. Lippincott, 1956. 159p. 
$2.50. 


Interesting story of cousins spending sum- 
mer vacation together on a Colorado ranch. 
Ghost towns, suspicious footprints, and 
uranium prospecting help make the time 
enjoyable. 


CiarK, Juuia. Crab Village. Holt, 
1955. 108p. $2.50. 


Only for the imaginative child of 7-10 is 
this tale, highly fanciful in the English 
manner, of Crab Village and its most un- 
usual collection of odd characters. Very 
popular in England. 


Corree, Jessie McGuire. Rabbit 
Foot for Luck. Abingdon, 1955. 190p. 
$2.50. 


It took quite a series of adventures, good 
and bad, from an accident tv the trailer to 
the flood that swept into their little town 
to make Andy realize that rabbit foot for 
luck could not be depended on. Good 
reading for the boy nine years old or over. 


Dopce, Mary Mapes. Hans Brinker 
or The Silver Skates. Dutton, 1955. 
295p. $1.59. 


This new addition to the Children’s Il- 
lustrated Classics is interestingly illustrated 
with modernistic colour plates and line 
drawings by Hans Baumhauer, but the print 
is regrettably small in a book which is in- 
tended to attract a young reader. 


Fifth 





Eaton, ANNE THAXTER. Welcome 
Christmas! ! Viking, 1955. 128p. $2.50. 
A lovely anthology of religious Christmas 
poems, gathered by one who has long been 
interested in Christmas and is poems and 
stories for children. Valenti Angelo’s del- 


icate black and white drawings lend charm 
and grace. 


Epwarps, CeciLe Pepin. Champlain, 
Father of New France. Abingdon, 
1955. 127p. $1.50. 


A children’s biography, one of a series 


entitled “Makers of America.” Good read- 
ing; useful reference material. 
FEARON, ETHELIND. Little Dog. 


Lothrop, 1955. 194p. $2.50. 


Appealing story of a little dog and the 
children who bought it for their mother. 
Will delight the discerning reader of any 
age, not just the 8-12-year-old for whom 
it is intended. 


FIDLER, KATHLEEN. The Man Who 
Gave Away Millions. The Story of 
Andrew Carnegie. Roy, 1955. 155p. 
$2.50. 


A simply-written biography of the famous 
industrialist, covering many of the im- 
portant episodes in Carnegie’s life. A good 
library reference, particularly for use in the 
middle grades and junior high school. 


Fircu, FLorRENcE Mary. The Child 
Jesus. Lothrop, 1955. $2.50. 


This collection of observations is written 
in a natural everyday style which brings the 
childhood of Christ into the experiences of 
the young child. It fills the need of usable 
material in this field. 


Frazier, Neta Lounes. Young Bill 
Fargo. Longmans, 1956. 202p. $2.75. 


A fast moving, action packed adventure 
story of people travelling the Oregon Trail 
on their way to Washington. After his 
father and mother die, young Bill is left 
to care for himself in this rough and 
tumble country. A rather specific knowledge 
of the history of these times is brought into 
play which adds a true glow of realism to 
the story. Valuable. Recommended. 


FRIERMOOD, ELISABETH HAMILTON. 
Candle in the Sun. Doubleday, 1955. 
255p. $2.75. 

Long and detailed but interesting story 
of Kate, who went with impractical, lovable 
Papa to New Mexicc for his health, how 
she struggled to take care of him and make 
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a success of the grocery store in which he 
had invested, and became for him a candle 
burning in his darkness, though her efforts 
seemed to her futile as a candle in the 


sun. 


Garp, Ropert E. A Horse Named 
Joe. Little, 1956. 237p. $2.75. 


Two years in prison school for something 
he did not do, did not change Sammy Mc- 
Rae badly. But coming home to those who 
did not trust him, might have except for 
his Jove for his horse. An unusual story of 
an ordinary horse and boy who proved 
themselves thoroughbreds. 


Gautt, WiLturam CAMPBELL. Mr. 
Quarterback. Dutton, 1955. 190p. 
$2.50. 


Pete Pulaski is afraid his college mates 
may “look down” at a Polack. He finds the 
varsity squad of a big college very demo- 
cratic. There are some very exciting games, 
with winning of friends as well as winning 
games. 


Goupey, ALicE E. Here Come the 
Bears! Scribner’s, 1954. 92p. $2.25. 

Clearly told and factually accurate ac- 
count of four kinds of bears: grizzly, polar, 
brown and black, their manner of living, 
habits, food etc. Attractive and appropri- 
ate drawings by Garry Mackenzie add to the 
appeal of the book for young children. 


GRAHAM, JANETTE SARGEANT. Ven- 
ture at Lake Tahogan. Longmans, 
1956. 174p. $2.75. 

A run-down lake resort which must sup- 
port the family, requires all the manage- 
ment, determination, and energy that Grant 
Wetherell can give. The venture seems 
headed for failure when Grant’s quick think- 
ing and courage turn the steam of events 


and the story ends happily. Columbia River 


background. 


Griver, Dorotuy. Back and Forth. 
Lippincott, 1955 unp. $2.00. 

Life in the city and the country as de- 
picted in the traffic over a bridge between 
the two is graphically illustrated in black, 
gray and yellow drawings and simple text, 
which the early elementary reader can read- 
ily appreciate and understand. 


Hatt, Masory. Star Island Again. 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1955. 224p. $2.75. 


A monotonous repeating of events, char- 
acters, setting identical to Star Island. The 
books might be enjoyed by one who had not 
read the former. 
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Harris, Betty K. Aaren’s Nursery 
School Project. Messner, 1955. 189p. 
$2.75. 

How Karen’s nursery school  froject 
changed not only her concept of this work 
bat her whole future and enabled her to 
change Joe’s mind as well makes a whole- 
some “romance for young moderns” which 
they will enjoy. 


Harrison, CRANE BLossom. Tomor- 
row for Patricia. Little, 1955. 250p. 
$2.75. 

Delightful, easy reading story about a 
genuine teen-ager with all the dreams, hopes, 
disappointments, victories typical of the pres- 
ent-day girl. The reader can see herself 
through Patricia’s experiences. Recommend- 
ed for 7th graders and up. 


HEINLEIN, RoBeRT ANSON. Tunnel 
in the Sky. Scribners, 1955. 273p. 
$2.50. 

Uninhibited demonstration that fiction 
ean be stranger than truth as to space travel. 


Of doubtful interest to a thoughtful young 
reader. 


Hities, HELEN GRAIN. Auction To- 
day. Lippincott, 1956. 90p. $2.25. 


Neighborhood children help with the auc- 
tion sale the Town Council planned to raise 
money. Ricky and his mother didn’t have 
much to donate, but it turns out their 
efforts paid a fine dividend. A short story 
for young readers. 


HINTERNHOFF, JoHN F. Decatur of 
High Barbary. Holt, 1955. 221p. $2.75. 


A rousing good story of one of America’s 
most famous sailors—Stephen Decatur. A 
useful reference book for middle grades or 
junior high school. 


HirsHBerc, AL. Varsity Double 
Play. Little, 1956. 246p. $2.75. 


Barry and Phil Drake, twin diamond 
terrors, play four years of top-notch baseball 
for Yale preparing for their future career 
with a major league team. The story is 
interesting and make- the final triumph 
sweet by letting the boys taste bitter frus- 
tration and defeat. Good sportsmanship, 
clean living, and the need to study as well 
as play are portrayed. 


HorsinDE, Ropert (Gray-Wolf). Jn- 
dian Sign Language. Morrow, 1956. 
96p. $2.50. 


Young readers who are interested in 
Indians will enjoy this two hundred il- 











lustrated dictionary of sign language. Brief 
and authentic list furnishes gestures for 
more than five hundred words which will be 
a to use especially on camp or nature 
ikes. 


Hotsrook, Vincent W. Santa’s 
North Pole Circus. Pageant, 1955. 57p. 
$2.50. 


A modern setting is the background for 
this Christmas story. Jerry, a puppet, is 
brought to life and adventure begins in 
Santa Claus’ workshop. A fast moving 
story for the very young. 


Ho.coms, Rosert N. The Great Ex- 
plorers. Comet, 1955. 50p. $2.00. 


A first book of history dealing briefly with 
selected explorers from the Norsemen to 
John C. Fremont. Well illustrated. 


Hype, MARGARET AND Hype, Epwin. 
Where Speed Is King. Whittlesey 
House, 1955. 144p. $2.50. 


Descriptions of most of the important 
sports where speed is the measure of suc- 
cess. There are interesting accounts of the 
setting of many world records, and a 
final table showing many world speed rec- 
ords. Intermediate grade reading level. 


Jounson, Marcaret S. Larry of 
Snowy Ridge. Morrow, 1956. 93p. 
$2.25. 


Interesting and sympathetically told story 
of a great Pyrenees dog, who was bought by 
the soldier who had trained him in Alaska 
during the war, and of his subsequent ad- 
ventures, by one who is well-known for 
her realistic animal stories and life-like 
drawings. 


KRAUusE, EpDNA VIRGINIA AND KRAUSE, 
Lua Jennincs. From Pines To Sky- 
scrapers. Pageant, 1956. 107p. $3.00. 

A delightful account of Jacksonville, 
Florida then and now. A useful volume for 
young students, particularly those living 
in this Southern city. 


LassaNcE, JANET. New Home. Page- 
ant, 1956. 75p. $2.50. 


A normal happy family faces the daily 
problems of farm life in the mid-west. The 
incidents are natural and the atmosphere of 
the story wholesome and satisfying. 


Lawson, Ropert. Captain Kidd’s 
Cat. Little, 1956. 15lp. $3.00. 
A cat’s account of one of the most famous 


of pirates. Young readers will find this a 
most interesting story. 








Lenski, Lois. A Dog Came to 
School. Oxford, 1955. 46p. $1.50. 


Gay little story by a popular author for 
the 3-6-year-old about a little dog who 
followed his master to school. Clever little 
drawings in red, white and blue by the 
author face each page and add greatly to 
the appeal of the book. A little song about 
the story—also by Miss Lenski is at the 
front. 


LenskI, Lois. San Francisco Boy. 
Lippincott, 1955. 176p. $3.00. 


This latest addition to Miss Lenski’s many 
popular books is the story of Felix Eong, 
his brothers and sisters, and other chil- 
dren of San Francisco’s Chinatown, of Felix’s 
troubles, his homesickness for Alameda and 
his eventual realization that San Francisco 
was now home. Written for the children of 
San Francisco’s Chinatown at their request. 


Lewis, C. S. The Magician’s Nephew. 
Macmillan, 1955. 167p. $2.75. 


Highly fanciful tale, in the English man- 
ner, as only C. S. Lewis could tell it, of 
the adventures of Digory, when he and 
Polly were spirited into a lost world by 
Uncle Andrew’s magic. For the imaginative 
10-14-year-old. 


Merwin, Decie. Where’s Teresa? 
Lippincott, 1956. unp. $2.00. 


A true story of a little girl who ran away 
once or twice a day, and of the clever de- 
vice her family invented for keeping track 
of her. Good entertainment for the very 
young by one who is experienced in this 
line. 


Her 
Long- 


MILLER, HELEN TOPPING. 
Christmas at the Hermitage. 
mans, 1955. 89p. $2.50. 


Historically accurate and filled with the 
warmth of a Tennessee Christmas of over 
100 years ago, this little story of Rachel 
Donelson is a welcome addition to the “sup- 
plementary reading list” for high school stu- 
dents of their country’s history. 


RUTHERFORD G. 
World, 1956. 214p. 


MONTGOMERY, 
Beaver Water. 
$2.75. 

Fur-trapping in the Northwest of an ear- 
lier day is the guiding theme of this book 
for boys and girls. Here, in an interesting 


fashion, is portrayed the life of the moun- 
tain. 


MontTGcoMERY, RuTHERFORD G. The 
Golden Stallion’s Victory. Little, 1956. 
201p. $2.75. 
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An adventure story featuring Golden Boy, 
the wild stallion, who lends his great heart, 
swiftness, and pride to his teen-age master, 
Charlie Carter, to save the Bar L Ranch 
from bankruptcy. A surly foreman, dy- 
namite, and loaded six-guns enliven the story 
with little distraction from girls. An en- 
joyable, well-written story. 


Myers, MADELEINE N. Touch the 
Harvest Moon. Holt, 1955. 256p. $2.75. 


Twenty-year-old Lydia is faced with more 
problems than most people have in a life 
time. She has the difficult responsibility of 
making a new life—not only for herself but 
for Rod, her fifteen year-old brother. There 
is throughout the book Lydia’s preoccupa- 
tion with her own problems plus an inner 
struggle to remember Rod’s future and to 
keep his interests in mind. 

Even though the book is advocated read- 
ing for junior high school students, it has a 
psychological approach that appeals even 
to the adult reader. 


Nort, STERLING. Abe Lincoln, Log 
Cabin to White House. Random, 1956 
184p. $1.50. 


This recent addition to the well-known 
Landmark series is first-rate biography. A 
useful book for any elementary school li- 
brary. 


Norton, ANDRE, editor. Space Po- 
lice. World, 1956. 255p. $2.75. 


The science-fiction enthusiast will enjoy 
this outstanding collection of stories 
brought together and edited by Andre Nor- 
ton. The stories deal, for the most part, 
with planet life and beings from these 
planets. Time and space barriers seem to 
be removed in the stories, and many of 
them have centered the control of crime as 
these basic plot structure. 

Our 


Potrer, Miriam CLARKE. 


Friend Mrs. Goose. Lippincott, 1956. 


125p. $2.25. 


More entertaining adventures of the silly 
but appealing Mrs. Goose to amuse her 
young fans. Illustrations also are comical. 


Powers-Waters, ALMA. The Story of 
Young Edwin Booth. Dutton, 1955 
192p. $2.75. 

A brief biography of one of America’s 
great actors. The story is told with sym- 


pathy and interest. Good reference ma- 
terial for the school library. 


Savery, Constance W. Welcome 
Santza. Longmans, 1956. 166p. $2.75. 
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Appealing story of a little Greek orphan 
taken by mistake to England with three 


others. How “Little Frozen Heart” became 
a happy, loving little English girl will charm 
all, and the surprise ending, though im- 
probable, is a delightful touch. 


SHELLABARGER, SAMUEL. The Token. 
Little, 1955. 135p. $3.00. 


A legend of medieval times, told in the 
medieval manner, of Lady Blanche of Roche- 
Bernard whose honor and fealty to her un- 
faithful husband, absent on a Crusade, 
were stronger than the love she bore the 
minstrel, this is the posthumous work of a 
popular writer of historical novels. Steele 
Savage’s drawings in amber and _ violet 
are in keeping with the mood. 


STERLING, Dorotuy. The Brownie 
Scout Mystery. Doubleday, 1955. 190p. 
$2.50. 


Girls or boys would probably enjoy every 
page of the fast-moving Brownie mystery 
centered around the disappearance of a dog, 
Herman. The clever way in which the girls 
attempt to locate and recover their troop 
mascot makes an appealing story. 


TyMAN, Loretta Marie. Julio. Abe- 
lard-Schuman, 1955. 176p. $2.50. 


Good picture for the 8-12-year-old of a 
boy’s life in another country: Charlot’s in- 
teresting snub-faced charcoal drawings help 
to convey the impression that: while customs 
may be different, human nature is essentially 
the same. 


Voicut, Vircinta Frances. Lions 
in the Barn. Holiday House, 1955. 95p. 
$2.25. 


Clay was a happy boy when he learned 
that Dibbinelli and his circus “cats” would 
spend the winter in the Baldwins’ empty 
barn. How he learned to help care for 
them, especially Claka, the lion cub, who 
became his pet, makes a story that, while 
trivial, will interest the young boy. Kurt 
Wiese’s drawings are an important feature. 


Wituter, ExizABETH CHAPMAN. He- 
roes and Heroines. Pageant, 1956. 90p. 
$2.50. 


Dogs all over the world, loved, unloved, 
but always proving their worth and bring- 
ing a happy ending to their stories are the 
subjects of this collection of tales which 
will bring joy to young dog-lovers anywhere. 











Yates, EvIzaBeTH. Prudence Cran- 
dall, Woman of Courage. Aladdin, 
1955. 246p. $3.00. 


Fascinating account of a woman of true 
courage and undaunted determination who 
persisted in her attempt to teach Negro 
girls in her school in Canterbury, Conn. in 
1833 in the face of mass prejudice and 
mob violence. A timely publication, by a 
Newbery medal award winner who in her 
other books has manifested her interest in 
New England and in the Negroes. 


Education 


Dunn, Joan. Retreat from Learning. 
McKay, 1955. 224p. $3.00. 


A severe criticism of the “materialism” 
in modern education. Because of the aban- 
donment of the “faith of our fathers” and 
the removal of parental and pedagogical 
restraints, American youth appear to the 
author as slovenly, rude, bored, immoral. 
The author ignores research evidence. 


Hunt, Maurice P. anp METCALF, 
LAwRENCE. Teaching High School So- 
cial Studies. Harper, 1955. 471p. 
$4.50. 


More than what the title implies, this is a 
broad inquiry into teaching and learning. 
A useful professional book that should com- 
mand a wide appeal. 


LANNING, JOHN TATE. -The Univer- 
sity in the Kingdom of Guatemala. 
Cornell University Press, 1955. 331p. 
$5.75. 


This first full account in English of how 
a university was run in the Spanish colonies 
is a major contribution to the history of 
American education. It has the great added 
advantage of being written in entertaining 
as well as scholarly style. 


Weser, C. A. anp WEBER, Mary E. 
Fundamentals of Educational Leader- 
ship. McGraw-Hill, 1955. 279p. $4.50. 


A notable contribution to the field of 
educational leadership. The k presents 
a concept of leadership developed from the- 
ories that are consistent with democratic 
values. This concept is set forth in terms 
of principles and policies for improving 
programs of public education which should 
be especially helpful to practicing school 
administrators. 


Education and Psychology 


ANTONAKAKI, KALLINIKI DENDRINOU. 
Greek Education. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College. 274p. $4.00. 


This doctoral dissertation is a credit to 
the author and her advisors. It is well or- 
ganized, well written, and packed with use- 
ful information. 


Biey, Epcar S. Launching Your 
Preschooler. Sterling, 1955. 124p. 
$2.50. 


A sound little book giving helpful advice 
on the various “first-experiences” a _pre- 
schooler has: visits to doctor, dentist, zoo, 
city, etc. on up through nursery school 
and the grades. 


CLARK, KENNETH B. Prejudice and 
Your Child. Beacon, 1955. 151p. $2.59. 


A book for literate parents and profes- 
sional workers, sensitively written, bring- 
ing together the key research in this im- 
portant area, and indicating constructive 
paths of action for schools, social agencies, 
churches and parents. 


De Kok, WINIFRED. You and Your 
Child. Philosophical Library, 1955. 
147p. $3.75. 


Called a “complete guide to child man- 
agement from birth to adolescence” this 
book by an English physician is interesting 
for its similarities to the many books avail- 
able by American Authors. 


An error occurred in the March 
issue. It should have read as follows: 


HesTER, KATHLEEN B. Teaching 
Every Child To Read. Harper, 1954. 
412p. $4.00. 


This is a practical, down-to-earth text- 
hook which tells exactly how successful 
teachers have realized the goals that enabled 
their pupils to grow and develop through 
reading into well-rounded personalities. It 
is a book that will explain to the beginning 
teacher how to apply the theory she has 
learned in her professional courses to the 
classroom; that will interpret to the ex- 
perienced teacher the recent findings of re- 
search in the language of the classroom; 
that will enable teachers and administrators 
to educate the public on how and why 
modern methods function better than the 
methods that were used when the parents 
went to school. 
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Linn, Henry, Editor. School Busi- 


ness Administration. 
9574p. $7.50. 


This book contains chapters on different 
aspects of school business management writ- 
ten by several carefully chosen authors who 
are recognized authorities in their respective 
fields. The treatment is thorough; the book 
should be very useful for school superin- 
tendents. 


Ronald, 1956. 


NATENBERG, Maurice. The Case 
History of Sigmund Freud. Regent 
House, 1955. 245p. $3.95. 


An interestingly written book about a 
controversial person-Sigmund Freud. The 
author, using many of Freud’s own state- 
ments as a basis of documentation, attempts 
to show that Freud himself was a victim 
of his own doctrine and theory. The argu- 
ment presented is not very convincing. 


NAVARRA, JOHN GABRIEL. The De- 
velopment of Scientific Concepts in a 
Young Child. Teachers College, 1955. 
147p. $3.25 (Studies in Education) 

The questions and experiments of one 
small boy, from third to fifth year, me- 
ticulously recorded, and analyzed for light 
on how he learned. Scholarly; interesting. 


Otto, Henry J. AND OTHERS. Prin- 
ciples of Elementary Education, Rev. 
Ed. Rinehart, 1955. 455p. $5.00. 


A revision of one of the best introductory 
books on elementary education. Strengths 
of the first edition are maintained and 
brought up to date. New material, in- 
cluding information on the effect of tele- 
vision, has been added. Recommended for 
beginning courses in elementary education 
and for parents who want an “overview” of 
modern education for children. 


Peck, EvisaBetH S. Berea’s First 
Century, 1855-1955. Univ. of Ky. 
Press, 1955. 217p. $3.00. 


Centennial history of Berea College, Ky.. 
widely known for its service to Southern 
Appalachian youth. Designed for poor but 
bright mountain youths otherwise denied 
college education. This history of the 
pioneer who founded Berea and _ teachers- 
administrators who sustained it, is compe- 
tently written by the college historian and 
long-time professor of history there. For col- 
lege and high school library; useful for 
counselling young people in this region. 
STEVENS 


Smart, MOLuLIE 


AND 


Smart, Russet Cook. Living and 
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Learning with Children. 
1956. 271p. $2.68. 

A well-written book by two able authors 
trying simply to explain children to young 
people. The kind of material that ought 
to be used extensively in high schools. 


Houghton, 


STANLEY, WILLIAN W. AND OTHERS. 
Social Foundations of Education. Dry- 
den, 1956. 638p. $5.90. 

An impressive collection of readings from 
such fields as sociology, cultural anthro- 
pology, economics, and political and social 
theory, with excellent comments on their 
bearing on educational issues and problems. 


STERN, CATHERINE AND GOULD, TONI 
S. The Early Years of Childhood-Edu- 
cation Through Insight. Harper, 1955. 
203p. $3.50. 

An attempt to strike a middle ground be- 
tween authoritarianism in advising parents 
how to deal with the behavior problems of 
young children and permissiveness. Some- 
how the book ends up sounding overly cer- 
tain and a little dictatorial. 


Education and Sociology 


Anprews, F. Emerson. Philan- 
thropic Foundations. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1956. 459p. $5.00. 

This is the sixth volume of a valuable 
series concerning foundations. The best 
treatment to date of how foundations are 
created and operated, useful to colleges, 
libraries, applicants for fellowships and 
grants. 


Library Science 


Rossorr, Martin. The Library in 
High School Teaching. Wilson, 1955. 


_ 124p. $2.00. 


An interesting series of general essays, 
this small book should be of overview value 
to the embryo librarian and a help to the 
non-librarian who needs to know more about 
the activities carried on in the modern 
school library. 


List 


FEDERER, WALTER T. Experimental 
Design, Theory and Application. Mac- 
millan, 1955. 544p. $11.00. 


WoeELiner, Rosert C. Requirements 
for Certification. Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1955 127p. $3.50. 

















Literature 


ARBO, SEBASTIAN JUAN. Cervantes, 
The Man and His Time. Vanguard, 
1955. 26lp. $4.00. 


A translation of a popular biography of 
an author, much of whose life is obscure 
and a matter of great controversy, with help- 
ful interpolations and paraphrases to make 
the reading more interesting and profitable 
to the American reader. 


BEEBE, WILLIAN. Adventuring with 
Beebe. Little, 1955. 283p. $4.50. 


The noted naturalist selects the chief 
adventures of forty years, and writes them 
for one volume with outstanding vividness. 


Bercin, THomas G., Translator and 
ed. The Divine Comedy by Dante 
Alighieri. Appleton, 1955. 108p. $.95. 
(Grofts Classics). 


A good translation for classroom use. Aids 
to study, such as an introduction and notes, 
are adequate but not heavy. The translation 
is cast in English blank verse rather than 
the original terza rima, but beauty of form 
and movement has not been Jost. 


Botkin, B. A., ed. A Treasury of 
Mississippi River Folklore. Crown, 
1955. 620p. $5.00. 


This collection of “500 stories and 30 
songs” covers literary ancedotes and of local 
history, as well as legends, tall talk and all 
the rest that the term “folklore” can be 
stretched to cover. It concerns not just 
the Mississippi but the whole “mid-Amer- 
ican river country.” It is indeed a treasury 
of delightful reading. 


CARTWRIGHT, PETER. Autobiography 
of Peter Cartwright. Abington, 1956. 
349p. $3.75. 

Where there is an interest in late eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth century Amer- 
ican history or in religious history gen- 
erally or in the history of Methodism in 
America this ample and informative docu- 


ment will be read with profit and enjoy- 
ment. 


Donpo, Matuurin Martius. The 
French Faust, Henri De Saint-Simon. 
Philosophical, 1956. 253p. $3.75. 


A painstaking and rewarding reconstruc- 
tion and interpretation of this multifold 
and restless life. 


FRAMPTON, MERLE FE. AND GALL, 
Etena D., eds. Special Education for 





the Exceptional, vol 3. Porter-Sargent, 
1955. 700p. $5.50. 

Volume 3 follows the format of volumes 
1 and 2, gathering together a wide range 
of reprints and original articles by recog- 
nized leaders in special education. Specific- 
ally it deals with mental and emotional 
deviates. It is unfortunate that repetition 
and over-lap reduce the worth of the volume. 


Hortson, Lesuie. The First Night of 
the Twelfth Night. Macmillan, 1954. 
256p. $4.50. 

Professor Hotson has ingeniously recon- 
structed what he supposes were the de- 
tailed circumstances of the presentation of 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night before Queen 
Elizabeth on January 6, 1601. For good 
measure, he has thrown in a description of 
the entertainments offered on December 26, 
1600. Whether he has proved that Eliza- 
bethan plays were given on an arena stage 
is debatable, but the copious use of con- 
temporary documents makes this book de- 
lightfully informative. 


KEGLEY, CHARLES W. AND BRETALL, 
Rosert W. Reinhold Niebuhr: His Re- 
ligious, Social, and Political Thought. 
Macmillan, 1956. 486p. $6.50. (The 
Library of Living Theology) 

An intellectual autobiography plus twenty 
essays in interpretation and evaluation by 
leading scholars, among them Henry Wie- 
man, Gustave Weigel, Abraham Heschell. 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Paul Tillich, and 
Emil Brunner, plus a reply by Niebuhr. If 
you are interested in the meeting of great 
minds, seek out this book. 


McCurntic, Guturic. Me and Kit. 
Little, 1955. 341p. $5.00. 


This delightfully written account is by 
one who has directed all the great actors 
of our day in many Broadway hits. But this 
is more than delightful for we see a 
genuineness and honesty in his approach 
which comes only from a lifetime devoted 
to his work. 


Topp, JAMES AND MAcLEAN, JANET. 
Voices from the Past. Dutton, 1955. 
550p. $6.50. $4.95. (text) 

An anthology of classical literature scho)- 
arly translated and representing more than 
one hundred authors from Homer to 
Boethius. 

Warp, JoHn Wititiam. Andrew 
Jackson: Symbol for an Age. Oxford, 
1955. 274p. $4.75. 

A carefully wrought and well written ac- 


count of both Andrew Jackson and the Age 
he created. 
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ARITHMETIC 
WE NEED 


Buswell, Brownell, Sauble 
New series for Grades 1-8 outstand- 
ing in teachability. Shows pupils the 
sense and usefulness of arithmetic. 
Presents arithmetic in a most at- 
tractive way. Handsomely illustrated 
in colors. 


Revised Edition of 


ALGEBRA 
BOOK ONE 


W elchons, Krickenberger, 
Pearson 

Uses color and pictorial diagrams to 
aid learning. Like the other Wel- 
chons-Krickenberger algebra, geom- 
etry and trigonometry iexts, it pro- 
vides for beginner’s difficulties, 
clearly explains every step, and of- 
fers different levels of work. 


Ask for Circulars 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


165 Luckie St., N.W., Atlanta 3 
Represented by Thomas M. Wodson, P. O. 
Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. and John T. 
Burrus, P. O. Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. 











Weeks, Epwarp. The Open Heart. 
Little, 1955. 236p. $3.50. 

A collection of essays with an essay on 
“The Essay” right in the middle which 
justifies the whole and all essays. A warming, 
enlivening, recreational venture revealing 
the greatness and the goodness and the 


richness of the world, America, and the 
mind of Edward Weeks. 


Music 


Beattie, Joun W. The American 
Singer (Lower and Upper Books). 
American, 1955 256p. each. $2.16 
each. 


Based on the AMERICAN SINGER, 
Books Two, Three, and Four, it places 
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under one cover material which can be 
used to advantage interchangeably in the 
three lower elementary grades. The initial 
learning of rote songs, tonal patterns, rhymic 
study, choice and use of accompanying in- 
struments, and elementary theory, is vitalized 
by the quality and continuity of the con- 
tent. It will stimulate consistent and mean- 
ingful review. 

A compilation of materials from the 
AMERICAN SINGER, Books Four, Five, 
and Six. It provides, under single cover, a 
variety of songs for note reading in single 
melody line or part singing. Contains pre- 
dominance of folk songs. Will accelerate 
and enrich learning as a consequence of 
the abundance of good material provided 
for comparison and choice. 


Forte, ALLEN. Contemporary Tone- 
Structures. Teachers College, 1955. 
194p. $3.75. (Studies in Education) 


Presents a logical means of analysis by 
three successive reductions of the structure 
of the music based on linear context. Im- 
portant also is the explanation of the struc- 
tural postulates of contemporary music. 
Analysis is illustrated by application to 
Stravinsky, Milhaud, Sessions, Copland, 
Bartok, Hindemith, and Schoenberg. 


GeLaTT, Rowanp. The Fabulous 
Phonograph. Lippincott, 1955. 320p. 
$4.95. 


A fascinating history of the phonograph 
from Edison’s tin foil apparatus 1877 to the 
high-fidelity craze of today. All the ramifi- 
cations of inventions, patents, companies, 
combines, promotion, recording, artists and 
many other matters are discussed with an 
enthusiasm and lack of pedantry that al- 
most disguise the enormous amount of re- 
search that went into making this book 
the accurate record it is. 


STEVENSON, RosBert. Music Before 
the Classic Era. St. Martin, 1955. 181p. 
$4.50. 

An intelligent and accurate survey of this 
period for the general reader including in- 
teresting historical facts, word descriptions 
of the stylistic features and trends of each 
period, and individual treatment of the im- 
portant composers. Supplementary reading 
lists given for each chapter. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Dotrerer, Ray H. Postulates and 
Implications. Philosophical, 1955. 
509p. $7.50. 


The author lists 24 “postulates” and 85 

















“implications” which, with the supporting 
discussions, present a peculiar but interest- 
ing mixture of his philosophies. His philoso- 
phy of science—positivism; his philosophy— 
realism; his political—religious views—lib- 
eralism. The annotator’s bias—and admir- 
able set of biases! 


Parrot, ANDRE. The Flood and 
Noah’s Ark. Philosophical, 1955. 76p. 
$2.75. 


This is a scholarly treatment of the flood 
and of Noah’s ark. It distinguishes two 
stories as given in Genesis, and the sup- 
porting Assyrian, Babylonian and Sum- 
marians accounts. Archeological data is 
also summarized. 


Reference 


Banks, Mrs. Fiorence (Aiken). 
Coins of Bible Days. Macmillan, 1955. 
178p. $4.50. 


The stories of these ancient coins are 
woven in with Bible stories in such a man- 
ner as to make them as real as present day 
coins and people. These authentic, well- 
written stories will be fascinating both to 
the Bible student and to the numismatist. 


EeLts, WALTER Crossy. The Liter- 
ature of Japanese Education 1945- 
1954. Shoe String, 1955. 210p. $5.00. 


Nearly 1500 books, monographs, pamph- 
lets, articles and reviews are annotated by 
an authority in the field. The subject in- 
dex to the alphabetical list by author -e- 
veals the broad scope of this bibliography. 


FEINGOLD, S. NorMAN. Scholarships, 
Fellowships and Loans, Vol. III. Bell- 
man, 1955. 471p. $10.00. 


This excellent guide to scholarships, fel- 
lowships and loans by American Universi- 
ties and Colleges, which is a third volume, 
lists over 10 million dollars in awards not 
included in volumes 1 and 2. There is a 
master index in this volume which covers 
all three volumes. This work continues to 
meet an important educational need. 


Kin, Davin. Dictionary of American 
Maxims. Philosophical, 1955. 597p. 
$7.50. 


Arranged alphabetically by subject this 
dictionary serves as an index to many 
quotable maxims. That these quotations are 
all American makes it different from most 
such compilations. As J. Donald Adams says 
in his introduction: “If you digest its con- 
tents you should be a wiser, if not a happier 


person. But one word of caution: This is 
rich fare, and high in protein content. Take 
it easy, a little at a time.” 


Kocu, Rupotpx. The Book of 
Signs. Dover, 1955. 104p. $1.00. 

Mr. Koch, outstanding in the development 
of graphic arts in Germany, has collected 493 
symbols used from ancient times to the 
Middle Ages, redrawn them and explained 
their significance. Woodcuts of symbols are 


by Fritz Kredel. 


SuHIPLey, Josepu T., ed. Dictionary 
of Early English. Philosophical, 1955. 
753p. $10.00. 


Words gathered here are mainly those 
dropped from general use, selection being 
based upon those likely to be met in 
literary reading; those that belong to the 
history of early England and may throw 
light upon social conditions; words of spe- 
cial interest in meaning or background which 
perhaps throw light upon early folklore; or 
simply those words dropped from our gen- 
eral vocabulary which might be usefully 
and pleasantly revived. An excellent source 
of information and a fascinating one 
through which to browse. 


Subject and Title Index to Short 


Stories for Children. ALA, 1955. 339p. 
$5.00. 

The title indicates exactly what this book 
does. Useful to anyone hunting stories for 
children, but especially valuable for public 
and school librarians and for teachers in 


training and on the job in planning units of 
work. 


Woop, Ernest. Yoga Dictionary. 
Philosophical, 1951. 178p. $3.75. 

An explanation of all the basic terms 
used in Yoga is given here by an authority 
who has been closely associated with Hindu 
scholars and Yogis, who is a scholar of 
Sanskrit, himself. 


Science and Mathematics 


BORNEMISZE, STEPHEN TH. The Uni- 
fied System Concept of Nature. Van- 
tage, 1955. 137p. $3.00. 


An exposition of the point of view that 
indeterminateness has furnished the necessary 
flexibility in nature for evolution to have 
occurred and that all living things reproduce 
their total four-dimensional environment in 
the geneotype, making each species an or- 
ganic image of the environment. This book 


could equal in biological thought what 
Einstein’s space-time concept meant to 
physical science. 
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FRANKLYN 


BRANLEY, 
ments in the Principles of Space 
Travel. Crowell, 1955. 119p. $2.00. 

Not fiction, 
the real—not imaginary—problems to be 
solved before “the inevitable space travel.” 


M. Experi- 
but clear statements as to 


BRANLEY, FRANKLYN M. Mars. 
Crowell, 1955. 148p. $2.50. 


Discoveries—old and recent—are far more 
interesting than the fantastic fiction about 
this planet. Many diagrams. 


Brooks, B. C., ed. Adventures in 
Science. Roy, 1955. 289p. $3.50. 


Articles by some twenty British authors 
on careers in science, scientific devices, 
and some matural phenomena. British style, 
terms, and scanty illustrations. 


Craic, GERALD SPELLMAN AND 
OTHERS. Experimenting in Science. 
Ginn, 1955. 287p. $2.60. 


Selected topics for the sixth grade, with 
many observations and experiments sug- 
gested. Lavishly illustrated, chiefly in color. 


DoszHANSKy, THEODOsIUS. Evolu- 
tion, Genetics, and Man. Wiley, 1955. 
398p. $5.50. 


This book is a fascinating account of 
evolution and genetics written by a man of 
wide experience and_ great brilliance. 
Dobzhansky presents evolution not just as 
something of the past, but also as some- 
thing of the present and of the future. The 
book is profusely illustrated and plentifully 
supplied with annotated references for 
further reading. 


FRANK, R., Jr. Experimental Planes, 
Subsonic and Supersonic. Crowell, 
1955. 146p. $2.50. 


This is an excellent elementary treatment 
of very recent developments in air flight. 
Written and illustrated especially for the 
lower grades, yet containing much material 
of considerable interest to the layman in 
general. 


FREEMAN, IRA MaAximiLan. All 
About the Atom. Random, 1955. 146p. 
$1.95. 

Starting with simpler concepts but reach- 
ing to atomic power with helpful analogies 


and diagrams. One of a series of “All about 
Books.” 


Hoener, Dorotuy Cups. Spiders. 
Crowell, 1955. 56p. $2.00. 
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Clear text and delightful crayon draw- 
ings to stimulate and guide our observa- 
tion. 


LanForp, Oscar E. Using Chemistry. 
McGraw-Hill, 1955. 722p. $4.56. 

A book well-illustrated with meaningful 
diagrams and photographs. Some drawings 
are not sufficiently detailed for immediate 
pictorial accuracy to young chemists. Strong 
points are: (1) suggested projects; (2) 
colored pictures; and (3) redox. reactions 
which prove helpful in understanding val- 
ence. Excellent secondary reference and 
text. 


Leyson, Capt. Burr W. The Miracle 
of Light and Power. Dutton, 1955. 
186p. $3.50. 

A very interesting description of a large 
electric power system, a gas distribution 
system, as examples of modern service to 
large communities. Well illustrated. 


Leyson, Burr W. More Modern 
Wonders and How They Work. Dutton, 
1955. 215p. $3.50. 

Five chapters on guns, then single chap- 
ters on locks, atomic power, television, hy- 
draulic clutch, weather instruments, phono- 
graph records. For each, the newest. 


MacPuerson, Hector. Guide to the 
Stars. Philosophical, 1955. 144p. 
$2.75. 

Some history, then sun and planets, then 
step-by-step of the year’s parade of con- 


stellations. Some interesting photos, charts. 
British publication. 


MALLAN, Lioyp. Men, Rocket, and 
Space Rats. Messner, 1956. 335p. 
$5.95. 


Interviews with the men who are busy 


“in rocket research, told dramatically, with 


many striking photos. 


Mason, Georce F. Animal Clothing. 
Morrow, 1955. 94p. $2.00. 

Fascinating details of hair, feathers, skin, 
armor (including bony shields, shells, 
scales), and chitin (for insects). Unique, 
instructive, illustrated. 


MerRRIAM, Eve. The Real Book 
About Amazing Birds. Garden City, 
1955. 226p. $1.95. 

Selecting birds with the stranger forms 


and habits, to whet our interest in the more 
familiar feathered ones. 














Meyer, Jerome S. World Book of 
Great Inventions. World, 1956. 270p. 
$3.95. 

The oft-told stories in some dozen units 
(as “The Story of Flight”) liberally il- 
lustrated with many historic diagrams and 


photos. Extends from cave-men’s fire sticks 
to atomic fission. 


PearRL, CarLeToN. The Tenth 
Wonder: Atomic Energy. Little, 1956. 
129p. $3.25. 


The Century’s greatest story told simply, 
with a careful look into the future. 


Pont, Cuarues E. The World’s Col- 
lision. Wilde, 1956. 298p. $3.50. 

We are respectful to those who seek to 
prophesy from the Holy Bible, yet we hope 
the frightful forecasts—as the invasion of 


Israel by Russia—are prevented by world 
statesmanship. 


Ross, Frank, Jr., Superpower, The 
Story of Atomic Energy. Lothrop, 
1958. 185p. $2.95. 

Three chapters leading to the bomb tests, 
then two on peaceful uses of this new force. 


Features over 100 photos, many new, and 
very clear diagrams. 


ScueEis, Ipa. What Happened? Mc- 
Kay, 1955. 117p. $2.75. 

Ten newspaper stories involving science 
principles (as “Tanker Explodes”) are ex- 
plained in full to show what really hap- 
pened. Each story different, interesting. 


ScuHiLoat, G. Warren, Jr. The 
Magic of Water. Scribners, 1955. unp. 
$2.50. 

A picture book—diagrams and photos— 


with brief text for ages 9 to 12. Numerous 
experiments, easily performed. 


ScHNEIDER, HERMAN AND NINA. 
Science in Your Life. Science in Your 
World. Science for Today and To- 
morrow. Heath, 1955. 

Three texts for upper elementary grades, 
with topics of proved interest. Featuring 
lavish illustrations in color. Includes many 
experiments, discussion topics, other aids. 


WAcsTAFFE, REGINALD AND FIDLER, 
J. Havetocx, eds. The Preserva- 
tion of Natural History Specimens. 
Vol. I—Invertebrates. Philosophical, 
1956. 205p. $10.00. 





Here in one handy volume are tested and 
specific step by step methods for preserving 
representatives of the various invertebrate 
phyla. An extensive appendix presents a 
wealth of practical hints and detailed in- 
structions as to how to make up solutions 
and prepare apparatus. 


Woop, A. B. A Textbook of Sound. 
Macmillan, 1955. 610p. $6.75. 


This is an English Text on sound with 
special emphasis given to providing an 
unusually large variety of topics, presum- 
ably as fundamental references. As such, 
it deals from the simple, in some cases, to 
the complex, in others. Generally, it is well 
written. 


Social Science 


ALLEN, JACK AND STEGMEIR, CLAR- 
ENCE. Civics. Amer. Bk., 1956. 552p. 
$3.96. 


Well organized and well written units on 
the community, government, welfare, and 
economic aspects of American life, designed 
as a high school textbook in the social 
studies, this work is a distinct credit to 
the authors and the publisher. 


ANDERSON, JOHN F. ed. The Journal 
of Kate Stone 1861-1868. La. State 
Univ., 1955. 400p. $4.95. 


An account of the experiences of a sensi- 
tive Louisiana young lady during the war 
years. The details of daily life, the opinions 
about people and events, give sympathetic 
understanding of the trials, the hopes, and 
the heart-breaks of the South. 


Bearp, Mary Ritter. The Making 
of Charles A. Beard. Expositien, 1955. 
104p. $3.00. 


A brief collection of materials dealing 
with Beard’s life, his missions to Japan 
and Yugoslavia, and his characteristics as 
a teacher. A useful volume particularly for 
college teachers. 


Butcner, T. K. Asia and Aus- 
tralia. Roy, 1955. 172p. $2.35. 


Sketches of the lives and work of great 
explores in Asia and Australia. There are 
twelve realistic accounts, beginning with 
Marco Polo and concluding with the climb- 
ing of Mt. Everest. Good reading and good 
supplementary material for geography and 
history. 
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CARPENTER, HELEN McCRAckEn, 
ed. Skills in Social Studies, twenty- 
fourth yearbook of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, 1953. 282p. 
$3.00. 


A first-rate collection of essays dealing 


with a variety of skills. One of the best 
professional books a social studies teacher 
can possess. 


Cuase, Stuart. The Proper Study 
of Mankind (Rev. Ed.) Harper, 1948- 
1956. 327p. $4.00. 


Written for general reading, in the words 
of the author “our rough-and-ready survey 
across the front of the social sciences- 
shows that knowledge is now available on 
a scale most of us have been unaware of.” 


Current, Ricuarp N. Daniel Web- 
ster and the Rise of National Con- 
servatism. Little, 1955 215p. $3.00. 


This volume in the Library of American 
Biography series is an appraisal of Webster’s 
conservatism during the period 1820-1850. 
The biographer handles his chief subject in 
friendly but dispassionate manner. 


Dice, Lee RaymMonp. Man’s Nature 
and Nature’s Man. Univ. of Michigan, 
1955. 329p. $5.00. 

This is an interestingly written story of 
the interrelationship of man in his com- 
munities, of his plant and animal associates 
and of how they act upon one another. The 
author deals with the dynamics of human 
populations and with the philosophical and 
moral bases of communities, and comments 
upon the prospects before us. 


Fincuer, E. B. The President of 


the United States. Abelard-Schuman, 
1955. 192p. $3.50. 


A book dealing with the many aspects of - 


presidential life and responsibilities. It is 
directed particularly to high school readers, 
but college students and other adults will 
find it worthwhile. 


FinpLay, Bruce ALLYN. Guaranteed 
for Life. Prentice-Hall, 1955. 137p. 
$2.50. 


A clear, concise discussion of our con- 
stitutional rights done through a combina- 
tion of personalized text and meaningful 
illustration. A fine reference source for the 
secondary-school classroom or library. 


Lee, Tina. Manners to Grow on. 


Doubleday, 1955. 93p. $2.50. 
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A very practical and helpful etiquette 
ook for every young person. It is interest- 
ing reading, well illustrated and easy for 
the young person to find the correct thing 
to do on every occasion and should make 
him manner conscious and give him poise. 


Morison, SAMUEL Ewiot. Christo- 
pher Columbus, Mariner. Little, 1955. 
224p. $3.75. 

A condensed version of Professor Mori- 
son’s masterful two-volume life of the great 


navigator. An extremely useful reference 
for high school and college libraries. 


PerKINSs, Dexter. A History of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Little, 1955. 462p. 
$5.00. 


A revision of an important work in Amer- 
ican diplomatic history first published in 
1941. The basic reference on the subject. 
Both the student of history and the general 
reader will find this of interest. 


RANDALL, RutH PAINTER. Lincoln’s 
Sons. Little, 1956. 373p. $5.00. 


The story of four boys born into a typical 
American family in the 1840’s and 1850's. 
More than simply an account of four sons, 
it is also an assessment of Abraham Lincoln 
as a father. 


Woopwarp, C. Vann. The Strange 
Career of Jim Crow. Oxford, 1955. 
155p. $2.50. 


This is a series of three lectures de- 
livered at the University of Virginia and 
dealing with the segregation issue. Vann 
Woodward, the author, is one of the ablest 
of Southern historians and his new volume is 
important reading for every thoughtful citi- 
zen. In these carefully prepared essays 
Woodward has shown how Southern race 
prejudices developed. 


Text 


Ames, Maurice U., AND OTHERS. 
Science for Progress. Prentice-Hall, 
1956. 568p. $4.40. 

A large, lavishly-illustrated general science 
text for ninth grade, in nine “cycles”, each 
presenting modern problems solved chiefly 
by science. Rich in activities, teaching aids. 


Ames, Maurice U., AND OTHERS. 
Science for Your Needs. Prentice-Hall. 
1956. 364p. $3.48. 

Nine varied, but standard, units of ninth- 


grade science, rich in activities, teaching 
aids, and effective use of color. 











BARNARD, J. DARRELL AND Epwarps, 


Lon. The New Basic Science. 
millan, 1956. 632p. $4.20. 


A monumental ninth-grade general science 
text, with unusual attention to activities, 
and experiments. The very newest photos, 
many in color. Liberal teaching aids. 


Craic, GERALD, AND BryAN, BErR- 
NICE. Science and You. Ginn, 1955. 
64p. $.88. 


A picture book (primer) of things to see, 
hear, smell, taste and feel. Every child in 
the brilliantly colored pages wears a smile! 


DuvaALL, Evetyn Rutu (Millis). 
Family Living. (rev. ed.) Macmillan, 
1955. 410p. $3.40. 


The 1955 revised edition of a text de- 
signed for high school courses in Family 
Relationships, Home and Family Living, 
etc. Humorously illustrated, simple written, 
and with a sound approach. 


Harris, Jessie W., Tate, MiLpReD 
T., AND Anpers, Apa A. Everyday Liv- 
ing. Houghton, 1956. 460p. $3.48. 


A good introductory text book for teen- 
agers in homemaking. It uses common 
everyday experiences to help the students 
learn to work and play together, learn 
housekeeping, home furnishing, money man- 
agement, and good manners. Also how to 
dress, food planning, preparation, and nu- 
trition. The book is well organized and at 
the end of each chapter there are listed 
helpful suggestions for class discussions and 
activities. 


Mac- 


Hunter, Georce W. ano Wuirt- 
MAN, WALTER G. Doorways to Science. 
Amer. Book, 1955. $3.48. $1.36 (work- 
book). $1.00 (teacher’s Manual). 

Reissue of a very popular ninth-grade text 


in twelve standard units. Liberal teaching 
aids such as discussion and review topics. 





STARR, Mary CATHERINE. Manage- 
ment for Better Living. Heath, 1956. 
45l1p. $3.80. 


The first text for the Secondary School 
devoted entirely to home management. It 
covers the place and need for management 
in the home, the use of time and energy 
in performing the daily tasks, and how 
to handle the personal and home expendi- 
tures. The material is well organized and 
illustrated. 


TaTE, MERLE W. Statistics in Edu- 
cation Macmillan, 1955. 597p. $6.00. 


This is a more comprehensive text than 
most specifically written for two semester 
courses for students in education. However, 
the explanations are simple so that students 
should come nearer completing this book 
than many others. The introduction of 
symbols which are later redefined to stand 
for something else is a little confusing. In 
general, this is a fine basic text for edu- 
cators and will probably find wide ac- 
ceptance, 


ULtamn, B. L. anpD Henry, NoRMAN 
E. Latin for Americans, Books 1 & 2. 
Macmillan, 1956. 437p. 470p. $3.56, 
$3.96. 

The third edition of an excellent and 
well-known textbook which features beauti- 
ful illustrations, practical word studies, wide 
choice of reading selections, and the rela- 
tionship between Latin and modern lan- 


guages, as well as helpful learning and 
teaching devices. 


Witson, Howarp EvuGENE AND 
LaMB, WALLACE E. American History 
(Rev. Ed.). Amer. Bk., 1955. 594p. 
$3.68. 

A revision of a widely-used junior high 


school text. Characterized by the addition 
of four-color illustrations. 
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New Editions of Basic McGRAW-HILL 
Student Teaching Guides .. . 





STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
By RALEIGH SCHORLING and HOWARD T. BACHELDER, Indiana 
University. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. New Third Edition. 418 
pages, $5.00 
A basic reference for student teachers to help them integrate philosophy, 
educational psychology, the curriculum, methods, and needs of public educa- 
tion into a single pattern of knowledge that can be used in planning and 
guiding the educational experiences of youth in secondary schools. Compre- 
hensive in scope, yet compact, it deals with important concepts and principles 
related to the induction of students into responsible teaching. It is written 
directly to the student teacher, in an attempt to help him broaden his concept 
of student teaching to include all that a teacher does in the classroom, in the 
total school, and in the community. 
In this new third edition, old material has been revised and new material 
added without changing the educational philosophy inherent in the former 
editions. Discussions of methods have been completely reorganized to include 
important pedagogical concepts within the context of the present-day class- 
room situation. Illustrative material has been extensively revised: more than 
100 new pictures are included. Text-Films and Filmstrips are available, and 
are mentioned in the chapters with which they are correlated. They are of 
great value in directing students’ attention to important ideas, stimulating 
discussion, and increasing the applications of important rrinciples. 











ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL STUDENT TEACHING 
By G. MAX WINGO, University of Michigan, and RALEIGH 
SCHORLING. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. New Second Edition. 438 
pages, $5.00 
A comprehensive revision of a basic professional guide to student teaching 
in the elementary school. It is designed to help develop a unified learning 
experience in classroom teaching. As before, the book deals not only with 
teaching method, but also with the aims of the elementary school as they 
relate to child development; the curriculum; the guidance function of the 
elementary school; and the relation of extra-class activities to the total pro- 
gram. In general, the text stresses teaching as a profession and includes 
material on the professional growth of teachers. 
This second edition is essentially new in style and organization, with all but 
three chapters rewritten. An important addition is the discussion of teaching 
gifted children in the regular classroom. The chapter on audio-visual ma- 
terials has been completely rewritten. Five motion pictures and five follow- 
up filmstrips correlated with the book are now available. 
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in either groups or rows, for improved 
teacher control. (3) 
Amerex® metal-and-plastic tops, and 
die-formed construction of these desks, 
add vears of “wear life.” 
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More schools buy American Seating 
furniture — tables, desks, chairs, audi- 
torium chairs — than any other make. 
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